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PROLOGUE 


ON BRITISH FREEDOM 

T he trials of which this book treats are specifically trials- 
at-law—with judge, jury, dock, counsel, verdict and 
sentence all complete. Only so far as they are involved in these 
culminations do spiritual and emotional “trials” come within 
its purview. 

That notwithstanding, this book is concerned neither with 
the so-called “psychology” of crime, nor with the forensic 
exploits of gentlemen learned in the Law. In each of the cases 
dealt with what is on trial is only formally the prisoner in the 
dock. In each case by putting the prisoner upon his trial the 
Law Officers of the Crown succeeded, actually, in putting upon 
trial the political and social system of which they were the 
official defenders. Hence our concern herein is only to a sub¬ 
ordinate degree with what happened to the prisoner after he 
reached the dock. Our concern is primarily and predominantly 
with how and why he got there. The personal consequences to 
the prisoner are of no moment by comparison with the social 
and political consequences of the struggle of which the trial 
was merely a culminating dramatic expression. 

The sketches making up this volume are each self-contained 
and more or less completely detached. At the same time they 
constitute a sequence—and that not only in that they follow 
each other in chronological order. From Wilkes, Paine and the 
Paineite Jacobins and Radicals an unbroken continuity can be 
traced through the Luddites, the Owenite Trade Unionists, 
the Chartists, the Freethinkers and the Socialists to the Com¬ 
munists of 1925. Not, it is true, at all points, a continuity of 
theory or of strategy. It is a continuity of relation—a continuity 
in that each ideology in turn is a new aspect of a common 
historically-developing fact, the fact of the struggle of the 
common people, immediately for betterment, ultimately for 
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social emancipation and political sovereignty. It is as a side¬ 
light upon that struggle of the common people—called as they 
are the '‘mob,” the “herd,” “the swinish multitude,” “the 
unthinking many,” “the Great Unwashed,” “the damned, 
compact Iviberal majority,” or “Aof polloV according to the 
degree of spitefulness and snobbery in the name-bestower; 
but who are always and everywhere the real flesh, blood, body 
and bones of Humanity—that this book is to be valued. 

In a word the theme, of this book is the fight for British 
Freedom; and that theme is approached by way of instances of 
collision between the champions of that Freedom and the Law 
Officers of the Crown. 

It is not our purpose herein to tell a harrowing tale of “Truth 
for ever on the scaffold. Wrong for ever on the throne”; or, 
by means of sentimental pictures of “pale faces pining behind 
prison bars,” to urge an alteration of the Law or its adminis¬ 
tration. Something, it is true, might be done along this line; 
and we touch upon that in our concluding chapter. But, basic¬ 
ally, our object is so wide of this that we have deliberately 
defeated that sentimental humanitarian end by including an 
enormously disproportionate number of acquittals. In the case 
of Blasphemy in particular, as the reader may verify for himself 
by consulting an excellent little volume, Penalties upon Opinion, 
written by Mrs, Bonner (Bradlaugh's daughter) and published 
by Messrs. Watts, we have included here almost (if not quite) 
the only cases of acquittal in several centuries. And no State 
Prosecutor in recent times has received so shattering a defeat 
as that given in 1794 by the jury which acquitted the English 
Jacobins. 

Our purpose is, in fact, radically optimistic. We see in these 
trials phenomena far more profound than those of occasional 
relapses into despotic cruelty on the part of Governments, or 
evanescent explosions of turbulence from an intermittently 
mutinous mob. They are to us indications of an irrepressible 
class conflict, itself a supreme expression of an antagonism 
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rooted in the very foundation and framework of the existing 
social order. They are incidentals of the struggle not so much 
for democratic freedom in general, as for the specific social 
and political freedom of a concrete Demos —the modern wage¬ 
working class, or proletariat—‘‘the class of those who live only 
so long as they find work and find work only so long as their 
labour increases capital.” 

It is for that reason that we begin our selection at the point 
where there first appeared symptoms of a crisis of political and 
social revolution; the epoch from which emerged modern 
society with the conflict between Capital and Labour—the 
wage-payers and the wage-receivers—steadily becoming its 
all-dominating characteristic. And for the same reason we close 
our survey at the point where, definitely established as an 
independent social entity, the organised working-class passed 
into a new phase of struggle—one which requires a different 
sort of examination and treatment from that which we are able 
to give herein. 

It is true the protagonists of the struggle for democratic 
freedom of whose trials we treat, did not all of them see, with 
any degree of clarity, the innermost nature of the struggle in 
which they were engaged. Paine, Garble, and Bradlaugh, for 
instance, would all of them have repudiated the notion that 
they were waging, or playing a leading part in, a class struggle. 
On the contrary they would with one voice have claimed that 
they fought for freedom for all mankind; that class-divisions 
were hateful to them; that they were all for equality in the sense 
of abolishing entirely all arbitrary distinctions of rank and 
status, and with them all artificial (because mechanically 
inherited) superiorities and inferiorities. So far as Socialism is 
concerned they either knew nothing of it, or, as in Bradlaugh’s 
case, fought it as hard as they could. 

This makes no difference. The class-distinctions which they 
saw and fought were all those created by the fiat of “an 
anachronism” (the Crown) or by the more superficial conse¬ 
quences of oligarchical rule. The class-distinctions they failed 
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to recognise as such were those which grew directly out of the 
basic economic constitution of society—the basic mode of 
production which, like most of their contemporaries, they took 
for granted as an immutable absolute. Thus it came to be that 
the more heroically they fought for liberty, equality, and 
fraternity the more they roused into activity the class of those 
who had least of these desirable things. And in propagating as 
an ideal object of endeavour a state of society from which class- 
distinctions and class-antagonisms had been eliminated they, 
though in spite of themselves, could not help but stir into life 
the only force really capable of bringing a classless social order 
into being—the force of the revolutionary proletarian class 
struggle, which will eliminate classes by removing the root 
cause of their being, the private ownership of the means of 
living in community. 

“In real life we draw a distinction between what a man is, 
and what he imagines himself to be.’’ In like manner we do not 
judge revolutionary epochs, revolutionary movements, or the 
leaders of revolt against oppression by the beliefs they entertain 
about their objects. So says IVIarx; and such is the teaching of 
experience. bY*vv men can or could ever comprehend fully all the 
social-historical forces which have prompted them into action. 
Nor is it possible for any man or set of men to foresee all, or 
anything near to all, of the consequences of their deeds. If 
Paine, Carlile, and Bradlaugh brought into being more than 
they dreamed of—and incidentally also found in certain respects 
that the things they actually achieved in their day turned out to 
be not all they had wished tor—so, too, the converse holds good. 

'Phe Luddites went a wrong way to work—in so far as they 
vented their spleen on the machines rather than upon the 
manner in which the machines were owned and used. Luddites, 
Spenceans, Radicals, Dorchester labourers, and Chartists all 
seemed to themselves and their contemporaries to have failed, 
and failed utterly. But in each and every case the sense of failure 
was as illusory as, in other cases, has been the sense of triumph. 
They did not win what they aimed at when, or in the way, they 
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wished. None the less their efforts produced results—if only 
in the men who had taken part in the struggle. The Luddites 
could not prevent the replacement of handicrafts and simple 
manufacture by machine-production. But they pioneered the 
discovery of how machine-production could be headed off from 
a Moloch devastation of children, women, and men. The 
Luddites failed. But the men and women who won the Ten 
Hours’ Bill—the first really effective Factory Act—were in¬ 
spired by the Luddites’ example as well as warned by their 
failure. 

The Chartists did not win their Charter. But it is a common¬ 
place that most of the charter is now the Law of the Land, 
a proof that their struggle was not in vain, since it was in the 
struggle for the Charter that the working men of Britain 
perfected their knowledge of how and why it was necessary 
to combine. 

In the generation immediately following the Chartist era 
the Trade Unions, the Co-operative Societies, the Friendly 
Societies and the like all grew steadily and consolidated their 
position as permanent agencies of working-class betterment. 
It is easy to see in this development a turning-away from the 
“follies” and “romanticism” of the Chartist epoch. But it is far 
more profound, as well as far more true, to see in it a coming to 
fruition of the experience gained in the Chartist struggle. In 
like manner the systematic courting of the goodwill of the 
organised workers by the more enlightened (as well as the more 
timorous) members of the enfranchised classes, so characteristic 
of this epoch, was itself an expression of the effect left by the 
Chartist struggle upon the classes which resisted, derided, and 
finally defeated it. 

Similarly the indirect results of the fight for Freethought— 
sneered at, though it was, as mere Bible-smashing—were such 
permanent gains as the Sunday opening of picture-galleries and 
museums, better facilities for Sunday excursions and travel; and 
in addition a great stimulus to popular education and cultural 
advance generally. 
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It is SO at every stage. In proportion to the extent, intensity, 
and duration of the struggle is the profundity and permanence 
of the results—and that irrespective of whether the struggle 
has attained the objects which it had set itself. In fact, it has 
been in one sense the defeats even more than the victories which 
have helped forward the consolidation and better organisation 
of the working-class struggle since (in Engels’ words) “they 
could not fail to demonstrate to the fighters the inadequacy 
of their former universal panaceas, and make their minds more 
receptive to a thorough understanding of the true conditions for 
working-clai>? emancipation. 

There is, too, a collateral and concurrent aspect of this 
historical progression of the working class and its struggles. 

Arising as it did in consequence of a developing differentia¬ 
tion within the category of the small-producers—the peasantry 
in the country and the craftsmen and merchants in the towns— 
the proletariat only by degrees became clearly separated from 
this small-producer class which was truly the “back-bone of 
England” at the close of the Middle Ages, and all through the 
post-feudal and pre-industrial revolution era. 

Consequently the roots of the specifically proletarian- 
democratic fight for freedom trace back to the struggles for 
emancipation of the bourgeoisie itself—the struggles which 
found their classic expression in the slogan, “Liberty! Equalityl 
Fraternity!” 

“As there existed, side by side with the antagonism between 
the nobility and the bourgeoisie, the general antagonism 
between the exploiters and the exploited, the rich idlers and 
the toiling poor, this circumstance enabled the representatives 
of the bourgeoisie to put themselves forward as the representa¬ 
tives not of a special class, but of the whole of suffering human¬ 
ity. Still more; from its origin the bourgeoisie had been saddled 
with its antithesis—since capitalists cannot exist without wage¬ 
workers and in the same degree as the medieval burgher of 
^ Engels: Preface (1890) to Communist Manifesto. 
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the guild developed into the modern capitalist, so the guild- 
journeyman and the day-labourer outside the guilds developed 
into the proletarian. And although, on the whole, the bour¬ 
geoisie in their struggle with the nobility could claim at the 
same time to represent the interests of the different sections of 
the workers of that period, yet in every great bourgeois move¬ 
ment there were independent outbursts of that class which was 
the more or less developed forerunner of the modern proletar¬ 
iat. For example, in the period of the Reformation the tendency 
of Thomas Miinzer and the Peasants* War in Germany; in the 
great English (Puritan) Revolution, the Levellers; in the great 
French Revolution, Baboeuf.*’^ 

Thus it came to be, also, that as it evolved after this epoch 
of struggles, in which its forerunners had shared—as it gradu¬ 
ally became differentiated as a class doomed to life-long wage- 
labour, while its erstwhile equals became promoted to the status 
of wealthy and enfranchised merchants and manufacturers, or 
prosperous and educated middle-class men—the proletariat 
retained and preserved all its old traditions of libertarian 
struggle long after the more fortunate and more successful 
classes had either grown surfeited with all the liberty they 
required, or become willing cynically to “take the cash and let 
the credit go.** 

It is incontestably true that just as it was the instinct of the 
proletariat which preserved from oblivion the works of Bunyan 
and of Daniel Defoe and finally forced them upon the recog¬ 
nition of the bourgeois intelligentsia (when it felt so sure of its 
position that it could afford to be cynical at the expense of its 
own class), so in the field of political struggle it is beyond 
question true likewise that it has been the proletariat which 
has been and is the preserver and champion of the ages-old 
tradition of libertarian and equalitarian struggle—of all tradi¬ 
tions the most fundamentally and distinctively English and 
Scottish, and therefore British. 

It should not be forgotten that words so shift their meanings 
1 Engels: Anti-Duhring, p. 24. 
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in time that terms such as ‘‘patriot,’’ “nationalist” and “demo¬ 
crat” carry a connotation to modern ears quite different from 
what they signified to the men who first coined them. The first 
men to be “nationalists” in fact in Britain were those who rose 
in protest, physical as well as verbal, against the domination of 
the mental, spiritual and political life of Britain by “foreign” 
priests and “alien” potentates. The first men in England to fight 
for the “nation” (who were also, incidentally, the first English 
soldiers to wear red coats) were the “rebel” troops who marched 
or rode under the leadership of Oliver Cromwell. When the 
Tory Dr. Jcjhnson said that “patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel” he had in mind the once-famous Jack Wilkes—who 
was a “patriot” in the sense that he championed the cause of 
the patrie, the country, and the unprivileged people at large, 
against the clique of placemen, sinecurists, pluralists, and 
pensioners who constituted the Court party, and the privileged 
aristocracy who upheld this clique and monopolised the patron¬ 
age of the (Town through its instrumentality. 

'That Wilkes was supported through his turbulent career by 
the London “mob,” as well as by a majority of its more pros¬ 
perous and well-to-do merchants and manufacturers, is a 
well-proved fact—as is also the fact that when the Ministers of 
(jcorge III were at a loss for a term of abuse to throw at 
“Hancock and his crew” of revolted American colonists they 
could think of nothing worse to call them than “democrats” 
and “republicans.” 

“'rimes change, and we with time.” 'Fhe historical trans¬ 
formation of society and the development of a new complex 
of class-antagonisms and inter-State relationships has given 
the terms “nationalism,” “patriotism” and “democracy” a 
meaning—or, rather a lack of meaning—which would have 
scandalised our predecessors. What Jack Wilkes would think, 
hardened and cynical though he became, to hear denizens of the 
Carlton Club arrogating to themselves a monopoly of the title 
of “patriot,” would be somew^hat similar, we imagine, to what 
“Bloody” Castlereagh would think on hearing the present 
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bearer of his title and the Tory Party of to-day claiming to be 
'‘democrats” and priding themselves upon it as upon a virtue. 

We see no reason why we should surrender without a 
struggle to this irrational, and ignorant, when not hypocritical, 
distortion of the meaning of fine and honourable English words. 
We affirm it as a fact for which historical record stands as 
warrant that the true patriotic and nationalist tradition in Eng¬ 
land, Scotland and Wales, and therefore in Britain, is identical 
with the true democratic tradition—the tradition of militant, 
self-reliant, resistance to oppression and unremitting endeavour 
towards liberation which is the historical heritage of the pro¬ 
letariat of Britain. 

For, let there be no doubt about it, and let the record of 
struggle given herein stand to witness, Britain is a democratic 
country in a sense quite other than that in which it is, for the 
moment, fashionable with opportunist politicians to call it such. 

It is not democratic in the sense that its political system is 
even an approximately perfect expression of the principle of 
the sovereignty of the people, or of the right to rule of the 
common people. No country with an hereditary monarchy, a 
House of Lords, and a de facto ruling plutocracy can pretend 
honestly to be anything of the sort. 

It is not democratic in the sense that its accepted orthodoxy 
acknowledges the equal right of all men to “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” It is plain to anyone willing to see 
it that the whole economic life of Britain is passing—if it has 
not already passed—under the absolute domination of a rela¬ 
tively tiny, parasitical-imperialist financial-capitalist oligarchy' 
and that the real liberty left for the overwhelming mass and 
majority of the population is only so much as it suits the interest 
or convenience of the oligarchy to leave to them. For the 
wage-worker as an individual liberty amounts to little more than 
the liberty to work in another’s factory, on another’s materials, 
for another’s profit and advantage—or alternatively, to look for 
work, and to hunger and be humiliated while looking. 
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At that level is it easy to conclude that there is no such thing 
as liberty in Britain, and only the mockery of democracy. 

But that conclusion would be radically false—precisely 
because it sees the matter from an unreal standpoint—that of 
the isolated individual considered in the abstract. In real life 
the proletariat of Britain is only exceptionally composed of 
isolated individuals. It is organised^ not perfectly, but far indeed 
from not at all. And above all it has to inspire it—and to spur 
it into ever-renewing, self-transcending activity—its mag¬ 
nificent tradition of heroic and unyielding struggle. 

Isolated the individual proletarian is weak; indeed, probably 
the weakest, the least considerable, and the most unfree thing 
that lives or crawls. But in combination there is engendered a 
power far transcending the sum of the powers of the individuals 
entering into it, and when that power is quickened with a will 
to be free engendered and enriched the centuries of struggle, 
and a knowledge accumulated through the experience of a 
thousand campaigns, it grows to be adequate enough to resist 
and, finally, to overcome any power or obstacle erected to bar 
its onward march. 

By hard fighting, and by the solidarity engendered in pro¬ 
longed and bitter struggles, involving cruel sacrifices and 
“transforming circumstances and men” the British workers 
have won some things well worth the winning. Above all they 
have won the right to struggle—for all such things as they may 
deem indispensable to their well-being and their freedom. That 
which they have won rests upon no mystical-absolute, or sacro¬ 
sanct foundation. It is not by any manner of means so well 
won that it could not conceivably be won back from them again 
by a victorious reaction. It endures only so long as their will 
and power to defend it endures. If that will goes, and that power 
along with it, the victory goes—and the right to struggle openly 
and by legalised methods will have to be fought for until it is 
won all over again. 

An ingrained intuition of that truth formed and forms the 
real basis of the unshakable resistance of the British workers to 
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Fascism in all its forms—a resistance never better exemplified 
than in the unconditional refusal of the workers of London to 
fall into a panic, even in the worst period of the prolonged 
Hitlerite Uitz. And in that historically-engendered intuition 
lies the true foundation of every hope for the permanent 
triumph of British freedom. 

Freedom does not consist simply in the absence of external 
constraints. It consists in the possession of power sufficient to 
overcome all obstacles to self-development and self-determina¬ 
tion. And the respect, the only respect, in which Britain is free 
and democratic is that it possesses in its proletariat and in their 
organised might—still more in their splendid tradition of heroic 
struggle for betterment, and, ultimately, for emancipation—a 
power potentially capable of overcoming all the tyrannies left 
upon earth. 




CHAPTER I 


‘‘WILKES AND LIBERTY!’’ 

ALL beginnings are arbitrary, more or less. But we shall 
JljL not go far astray if we seek the beginnings of the modern 
fight for democratic freedom in the years between 1760 and 
1800. 

The high-spots of this period are the quarrel between the 
British Crown and the American colonies—which issued in 
war in 1775, the Declaration of Independence in 1776, and the 
recognition of the U.S.A. by Britain in 1783—and the French 
Revolution of 1789. But to contemporaries in Britain the first 
of these events was overshadowed, in its earlier stages, by 
something nearer home—the turmoil excited by the un¬ 
successful endeavour of the King and his Ministers to crush the 
popular champion, John Wilkes. 

As Mr. Gladstone said (with an uneasy glance at the Great 
Nonconformist Conscience), “Whether we choose it or do not, 
the name of Wilkes must be enrolled amongst the greatest 
champions of English freedom.” 

Mr. Gladstone hesitated with cause, for Wilkes was every¬ 
thing that by the standards of the Nonconformist Conscience 
he ought not to have been. He was a “fine gentleman,” a gay 
idler, a spendthrift of loose life and scandalous conversation. 
He was a “blasphemer” in the real or “bad” sense that while 
conforming outwardly to the religion of the Church as by law 
established, he was addicted privately, along with his friends, 
to scandalous mockeries of the Church ritual and ribaldry 
about the objects of Christian reverence. He was a notorious 
adulterer. He was convicted of both “seditious” and “impious 
and obscene” libels. He was accused of “insulting” the King 
and “affronting” both Houses of Parliament. He was five times 
excluded from the House of Commons. He was a stirrer up of 
tumults. And when “his” King was at war with his revolted 
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subjects in America, Jack Wilkes said the King didn^t deserve 
to win, and he hoped the King wouldn't—which in point of 
fact is what happened. Altogether a most awkward skeleton in 
the family cupboard of the great Liberal Party was this same 
Jack Wilkes. 

Up to 1764 Wilkes^ was distinguished from a number of fine 
gentlemen, who had bought themselves seats in the House of 
Commons to see what they could pick up, only by his abnormal 
ugliness (he had a villainous squint) and by the wit of his 
conversation—which was deemed superlative even by an age 
of wits. 

His best-remembered “wise-crack" (which was to cost him 
dear) illustrates both the man and the company he kept. 

“I wonder, Jack," said the Earl of Sandwich, one of his 
rackety companions, “whether you will die on the gallows, or 
in the pox-hospital?" “That will depend, my lord," replied 
Jack, with a straight face, “upon whether I embrace your 
principles or your mistresses." 

Sandwich, as we shall see, “did the dirty" on Wilkes, later 
on, in a way that disgusted even that case-hardened generation. 
The only excuse ever offered for him was that he never forgave 
Wilkes for the laugh so neatly turned against him. 

In 1763 the party leader whom Wilkes had followed (the 
elder William Pitt) being turned out of office, Wilkes joined in 
the assault upon his supplanter, John, Earl of Bute. Histories 
of the period may be consulted for details; but the essence of 
the business was that the new King wanted ministers more 
dependent upon himself than the oligarchs in whose hands the 
first two Georges had been puppets. He succeeded up to a 
point. The old gang had ruled the House of Commons (in 
which nominees of the landlord aristocracy held nearly every 
seat) by relying upon Walpole's motto: “Every man has his 
price." By controlling Crown patronage they could buy a 
majority whenever they needed. By the same means the King 

1 Wilkes was born, the son of a prosperous distiller, in St. John’s Square, 
Clcrkenwell, in 1727. 
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secured for himself and his new gang the support of all those 
“King’s friends” whose votes went consistently “where the 
money was.” No fundamental change was involved. A new 
clique of borough-mongering, “Whig” landed-aristocrats took 
the place of the old one. That was all. But the displaced Whigs, 
driven by the exigencies of opposition—and the fight soon 
stirred up around Wilkes—became increasingly favourable to 
such a reform of Parliament as would abate, if not abolish, the 
whole corruption system and so enable the House of Commons 
to be wrested out of the control of the King and his “friends.” 
This radicalisation popularly forced upon a section of the Whigs 
was the big step forward won, in the end, by the fight which 
started over the displacement of Pitt by the Earl of Bute. 

Wilkes came into the limelight by establishing a paper called 
(in derision of Bute, and the Scottish kinsmen and friends for 
whom Bute was finding lucrative Government jobs) the North 
Briton, The paper was only one among many, but it was 
distinguished by its high grade of concentrated malevolence 
and of damaging innuendo. The sort of thing which still 
survives in the celebrated Letters of Junius was the speciality 
of the North Briton, along with the same sort of thing in verse, 
written by Wilkes’ friend, Charles Churchill. 

Bute resigned the Prime Ministership, disgusted and cowed 
by the storm of abuse; but the King found a Whig to take his 
place and do his work. Prompted indirectly by Pitt, Wilkes 
led the assault on the new Ministry by a criticism of the “King’s 
speech.” The new Prime Minister—who didn’t intend, if he 
could help it, to be treated as Bute had been—-decided upon 
“strong” action. He caused a warrant to be issued by the two 
Secretaries of State for the arrest of anyone and everyone 
concerned in the production of this issue—No. 45—of the 
North Briton, 

In the early hours of April 30th, 1763, as many as forty-eight 
persons—master printers, compositors, pressmen and book¬ 
sellers—were arrested, some in their beds. Wilkes himself was 
arrested.later in the day. 
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The point to note is that the warrant was ‘‘general’’—that is 
to say, it named no person, and therefore did not specify the 
offence alleged in each individual case. It permitted arrests 
indiscriminately. 

Carried before the Secretaries of State, Wilkes, with studied 
insolence, declined to answer any questions; and was, thereupon, 
committed to the Tower. Six days later he was brought before 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench (Pratt, after¬ 
wards Lord Camden) on a writ of habeas corpus sued out by his 
friends. Pratt decided that Members of Parliament could not 
be committed to custody pending trial on any charge other than 
treason, felony, or breach of the peace. Wilkes, being a Member, 
was accordingly discharged. (Round one to Wilkes.) 

Wilkes and his friends induced all the printers, comps., etc., 
who had been arrested—the actual printer of the North Briton 
was not among them—to sue for damage for false imprisonment 
on the ground that the “general” warrant upon which each had 
been arrested was illegal. Every one of them recovered damages 
varying from ^loo up to £400. Wilkes himself sued the two 
Secretaries of State and their Under-Secretary. The two former 
secured a delay; the latter was mulcted in 1,000 damages. 
(Round two to Wilkes.) 

'The “King’s party” resolved to get Wilkes by suspending 
his Parliamentary immunity. For this purpose they played a 
trick of unbelievable meanness. They bribed a printer employed 
by Wilkes on his private press to give them a proof-copy of 
some “juicy” poems of which Wilkes had printed a few copies 
for his friends. One of these poems, an Essay on Woman^ was 
a parody of Pope’s Essay on Man, Like Pope’s works it was 
equipped with a commentary—a burlesque one attributed in 
mockery to the commentator on Pope, Dr. Warburton. 

1 his Essayy and a parody of the canticle Veni Creator 
printed with it, were brought before the House of Lords as 
an “infringement of privilege,” on the ground that as War- 
burton, then Bishop of Gloucester, was a member of the House, 
the House itself was insulted through him. 
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The most revolting aspect of this trick was that the complaint 
was made (and the Essay read) by Lord Sandwich, who had 
been one of those for whose amusement it had been written 
and printed. His affectation of “horror” was far more disgust¬ 
ing than the Essay at its worst—which truth to tell is rather 
dull, except for some of the notes, which are really funny. 

The House of Lords duly voted the Essay a breach of its 
privilege, and an impious and obscene libel; and reported the 
matter to the House of Commons. On the same day, November 
15th, 1763, a message from the King was read in the House of 
Commons drawing attention to Wilkes’ “insult to the King” 
(meaning his criticism of the “King’s” speech) and his evasion 
of penalty. 

The House resolved that “No. 45” was a “seditious libel” 
(which they ordered to be burnt by the eommon hangman), 
and that parliamentary immunity did not extend to a case of 
this kind. Mr. Wilkes was ordered to attend in his place to 
answer the charge of being the author of “No. 45.” (The King’s 
round.) 

Wilkes, meanwhile had fought a duel with a supporter of 
the Government and been wounded severely. He was unable to 
attend in his place before the adjournment of Parliament. Nor 
could he attend the hearing of charges of “seditious” and 
“impious and obscene” libel preferred against him in the Court 
of King’s Bench. During the recess he felt well enough to slip 
across to Paris to visit his daughter. The strain of the journey 
brought on a relapse. Wilkes was not present when Parliament 
re-assembled, or when his case was called before the King’s 
Bench. 

The House, on January 19th, 1764, adjudged him the author 
of a seditious libel, and expelled him. The Court found him 
guilty on both charges and ordered him to come up for judg¬ 
ment. When, next term, Wilkes still failed to put in an appear¬ 
ance, the Court, on November ist, 1764, declared him an 
outlaw. (Another round to the King: level scoring.) 
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The State of popular feeling was shown when the hangman 
attended with the Sheriff of London, to burn No. 45 before the 
Royal Exchange. The bonfire was put out—tradition alleges 
in a summary but highly indelicate manner—the paper was 
snatched from the hangman^s hands and he himself chased 
away with brick-bats. The Sheriff had his coach windows 
smashed and he too was chased. And another bonfire was 
started outside the Mansion House in which the crowd burned 
a jackboot (a pun on John, Earl of Bute) and a petticoat (in 
allusion to the popular belief that Bute was the Princess- 
Mother’s “fancy man”). 

/ The issue had in fact changed, and the citizens of London 
saw that clearly. It was no longer an issue between the Pitt 
Party and the Tories led by Bute. The King and both Houses 
of Parliament had joined hands to make it a question of arbitrary 
privilege on one side and the right of the people—to criticize 
the Government programme—on the other. To treat a “King’s” 
speech as anything but the Ministerial programme, and to treat 
criticism of it as an insult to the King, was to cut away the most 
fundamental right of electors and seriously to curtail the com¬ 
mon liberty. The King and both Houses had forced Wilkes into 
the role of popular champion. 

Wilkes remained in exile for four years and two months; 
during which period the dispute between the Crown and the 
Colonies had arisen and grown acute. In February 1768, Wilkes 
returned suddenly from exile, and in the General Election then 
pending was, on March 28th, elected for Middlesex. 

He had friends in the City of London, and had calculated 
that the Government would not risk a riot by arresting him 
as an outlaw. He was right so far. But even Wilkes could not 
have expected what happened. The Londoners, overjoyed at 
Wilkes’s election, indulged in two days’ tumultuous rejoicing. 
Organized bodies of Wilkesites—among them a body of Spital- 
fields weavers, six thousand strong—paraded the streets and 
forced every carriage that passed to show either Wilkes’ colour 
(“true blue”), or chalk their carriage (or have it chalked) with 
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the slogan “Wilkes and Liberty” or “No. 45.” Every house was 
marked in this way, and this continued for miles beyond the 
radius of operation of the London “mob.” It continued 
without break for fifteen miles out of town; and continued 
thereafter, with intervals (said Benjamin Franklin) “quite to 
Winchester.” 

The people, in short, were hostile to the Government and 
hailed Wilkes’s election as a severe Government defeat. The 
King and his ministers noted with appropriate feelings that the 
constables of London and Middlesex had all been overpowered 
by the Wilkesite mob; that the London trained-bands would 
not turn out to face the mob; that even the troops could not be 
relied upon. (Clearly Wilkes’ round.) 

Wilkes now resolved to test the question of his outlawry. 
He attended before Lord Chief Justice Mansfield and offered 
his surrender as an outlaw; giving at the same time notice of 
appeal against that sentence. Mansfield, knowing that, although 
the court was guarded, all its approaches were blocked up by 
an immense throng of Wilkesites, got out of his difficulty 
cannily. To have committed Wilkes to prison would have risked 
a riot; to have quashed the sentence would have affronted the 
King. Mansfield decided that Wilkes was not legally before 
him—would be so only when brought into court by the 
Attorney-General on the proper writ. As the Attorney-General 
was slow to act, Wilkes got a magistrate friend to “arrest” him 
and notify the Attorney-General. That worthy, his hand forced, 
duly brought Wilkes before the court and secured his com¬ 
mittal to the King’s Bench Prison. 

This gave the Wilkesites an excuse for another “orgy.” They 
stopped the coach, dragged out the constables and chased them 
—then, removing the horses, dragged Wilkes in triumph all 
through Westminster and the City, roaring “Wilkes and 
Liberty!” all the way. Late in the afternoon Wilkes was allowed 
to take rest and refreshment in a tavern in Spitalfields—from 
whence he escaped, late at night in disguise, to make his own 
way to the prison. (Round even.) 
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Wilkes’ friends, headed by John Horne, ^ formed a ‘ Society 
of Supporters of the Bill of Rights” to organize political and 
financial support for his struggle. The Government assembled 
troops; and heavily guarded the royal palace, the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, and the King’s Bench Prison 
in St. George’s Fields—a district to the south of the Thames 
whose centre was the point where the roads from Westminster 
and Blackfriars Bridges converged to a junction. 

On May loth a specially large crowd of Wilkesites gathered 
in expectation of seeing Wilkes liberated on bail to attend the 
House. Soii ehow an altercation arose between the troops (who 
chanced to be Scots) and the crowd. The troops chased a ring¬ 
leader who dodged round (or as the soldiers thought into) an 
outhouse. They broke in and shot a young man (Allen) whom 
they found there, but who had nothing to do with the affair. 
Then, being attacked by the crowd with brick-bats and blud¬ 
geons the soldiers fired several volleys till the crowd fled, 
leaving a score behind on the ground—six killed outright. 

As the Secretary, I.ord Barrington, afterwards commended 
the soldiers for their behaviour, this ^‘St. George’s Fields 
Massacre” took on the significance which the “Peterloo mas¬ 
sacre” was to have for a later generation. 

By now the tension was at its height. Blood was up on both 
sides when the case of Wilkes’ outlawry came up for hearing 
on June 8th, 1768. The court was trebly guarded but a bigger 
crowd of Wilkesites than ever thronged the approaches. Mans¬ 
field again relaxed the tension with a canny judgment. He 
declared the outlawry invalid because of a technical flaw in the 
writ of summons which Wilkes had failed to comply with. The 
sentence was therefore null and void. (Another round to 
Wilkes.) 

I he W ilkesites went wild with delight. London was a blaze 
of illuminations—and every big town and city in England 
followed London’s example. But rejoicing was tempered when 

^ John Horne is better knovm by the name he later adopted of John Horne 
Tooke. See footnote, page 33: and Chapter IV of this book. 
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it was realized that Mansfield’s judgment had merely restored 
the situation as it was immediately prior to the sentence of 
outlawry. Wilkes was, in fact, under summons to come up for 
judgment on two verdicts found against him in 1764. And, ten 
days later, on June i8th, 1768, Wilkes was sentenced—again by 
Mansfield— to a fine of £500, and twelve months’ imprison¬ 
ment on each of two charges—the sentences to run consecu¬ 
tively, less two months already served. The fines were paid on 
the spot by friends; and Wilkes was carried off to the King’s 
Bench Prison without trouble. (King’s round.) 


Wilkes was made much of by his admirers while in prison; 
in fact, even though he was allowed his own private suite of 
rooms, it is a wonder where he found room for all the dozens 
upon dozens of wine, hogsheads of ale, hampers of game, etc., 
etc., which came to him from all over the country. Very signific¬ 
antly the presents included forty-five hogshead of tobacco from 
Maryland. 

But Wilkes did not intend to let matters rest without striking 
a blow. Accordingly he raised the whole question of his im¬ 
prisonment—on a four or five-year’s old charge—by a petition 
asking Parliament to consider the question of privilege involved 
in the imprisonment of a Member. 

The Government answered with a fresh attack. After that 
St. George’s Fields affair Wilkes had published the letters of 
the two Secretaries of State, one to the magistrates reminding 
them of their duty to call in the aid of the military in cases of 
riot, the other to the troops thanking them for their conduct. 
To these Wilkes added a scathing introduction, claiming that 
they were evidence that the “massacre” was just what the 
Government had desired. The fact that the Surrey Grand Jury 
had thrown out the indictment against those concerned in the 
murder of Allen sharpened his point. 

The Government now produced this Introduction and 
stigmatised it as a “slander” upon the Secretaries of State. 
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Wilkes was brought from prison to the House, but refused to 
withdraw—apologising only for being too moderate in his 
expressions. 

A whipped-up majority rejected Wilkes’s petition, and then 
expelled him on this new charge added to the old ones revived 
for the occasion. 

This was on February 3rd, 1769. Wilkes returned to prison; 
meanwhile his friends did what was necessary to secure his 
re-election for Middlesex on February i6th. 

Promptly, on February 17th, Wilkes was again expelled. As 
promptly he was re-elected on March i6th; and again expelled 
(for the fourth time) on March 17th. He was re-elected on 
April 13th by 1,143 votes to the 296 given for the Government 
candidate, Luttrell.^ 

I'he House, seeing that this battledore and shuttlecock could 
go on for ever, cut the knot by resolving on April 15th, that as 
Wilkes had been declared (by them) “incapable” Luttrell ought 
to have been elected, and ordered the returning officer to amend 
his return accordingly. This being done, on May 8th Luttrell 
was declared duly elected. (King’s round—scores level at four 
each and one even.) 

As Wilkes had predicted, from saying whom the electors 
should not elect, the King and the House had passed on to 
saying whom they ought to and must elect. 


'Fhe arbitrary seating of Luttrell proved a turning-point 
in several respects. That remnant of the Whigs which remained 
faithful to the principle of popular representative government, 
began from that moment to turn their consideration towards 

^ 'The Luttrell family made history in various ways. An ancestor, Col. 
L.uttrell. was credited with “selling” the pass whereby the English secured 
the victory of Aughrim, in Ireland, in 1692. Wilkes* Luttrell, as Lord Car- 
hampton, did much to provoke the rising of 1798, being the inventor of the 
trick of condemning suspected “ Whiteboys” to a term of service in the Fleet 
—which did a lot to provoke the mutinies at Spithead and the Note in 1797. 
His sister, Mrs. Horton—a notorious character—precipitated the Royal 
Marriages Act of 1772 by inducing the Duke of Cumberland, George IITs 
brother, to marry her. 
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Reform. The American colonies, taking a lesson from the treat¬ 
ment of the electors of Middlesex, began to despair of a peaceful 
settlement, and accordingly to prepare quietly for a resort to 
force. Wilkes himself, barred from further operations within 
the House of Commons, turned his attention to the City of 
London and began to prepare for a struggle, with the City 
behind him, against the King and Parliament combined. 

An incident during- the Middlesex elections had shown how 
popular the Wilkesite cause was in the City—then a densely 
populated residential area. 

A group of “loyal" aldermen had sought to carry a loyal 
address to the King in procession from the Guildhall, headed 
by the City Marshal. Over 600 of them started. Five hours 
later a remnant of 100 arrived at the palace, mud-spattered and 
bedraggled, and then had to be rescued from the crowd which 
smashed their coaches and bespattered them with filth. A hearse 
inscribed to the memory of Allen and the St. George’s Fields 
victims, was only prevented from following them into the palace 
courtyard by the full force of the guard. 

Then Wilkes’ friends of the Bill of Rights Society, who 
organised systematically to contest every elected office under 
the Corporation, induced the City to persist in appealing to the 
King for a redress of grievances—each petition getting bolder 
than the one previous. The “King’s friends’’ in Parliament 
denounced the practice but the members for the City stood their 
ground. 

A culmination was reached when, on May 23rd, 1770, six 
weeks after Wilkes had completed his term, and been released 
and sworn in as an Alderman both on the same day. Lord Mayor 
Beckford outraged all the proprieties by “talking back’’ to the 
King. Beckford had, as instructed by the citizens, carried a 
strongly worded petition in state to the King, attended by some 
200 City dignitaries. The petition, reduced to everyday English, 
asked the King to sack his Ministers, to dissolve Parliament, 
and give the people a chance to elect a fresh House. The King 
refused point blank. The Lord Mayor, instead of retiring 
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humbly, “with a flea in his ear,'’ asked leave to tell His Majesty 
that those who advised him to answer like that were the 
“enemies of the Constitution as established at the Glorious 
Revolution.'' The King was too flabbergasted to reply. The City 
and the Wilkesites were delighted; the “loyal” party were 
frantic with indignation. Soon, in their eagerness to intimidate 
the City they gave Wilkes a chance to score again. 


The London Press had long been a source of grave annoyance 
to the King and the “King's friends.'' That was why the North 
Briton was attacked in 1763. But it became a positive nightmare 
when there appeared in the Public Advertiser beginning in 
January 1769 a series of letters over the signature of “Junius” 
which supported the Wilkes side and scarified in turn all the 
leading members of the Government. In December 1769 
appeared the famous Letter to the King, whose clearly implied 
purport was that if the King did not change his Ministers he 
might soon lose his throne. The Ministry, enraged, indicted 
the printer, Woodfall, for “seditious libel.” 

The trick was the same as in Wilkes' case—any criticism of 
ministerial policy was treated as an “insult” to the King in 
person. Tried before Mansfield on June 13th, 1770, the jury 
found a verdict of “guilty of publishing only.” Counsel on both 
sides claimed this as a verdict for them, and after a prolonged 
wrangle and several debates in both Houses, a new trial was 
ordered. This proved ludicrously abortive. The marked copy 
of the Advertiser produced at the previous hearing, could not 
be found.^ There was therefore no evidence to put before the 
jury and Woodfall was acquitted. 

Furious at this defeat the Ministry tried a new attack—this 
time upon the practice of reporting Parliamentary debates, 
which they said was a breach of privilege unless done by 
permission. 'Phe law on the matter was obscure; but the practice 
had been allowed to become general and long-established, 
^ A juryman at the previous trial had “pinched” it as a souvenir. 
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Consequently, when two London printers were summoned, in 
March 1771, to attend the House of Commons and account for 
their conduct, every citizen saw in this a further step toward 
“Luttrellising" the House without risk of exposure—besides 
putting a gag upon public criticism. 

Wilkes seized the opportunity with zest. The two printers 
were told to stop at home and take no notice. 

The House issued a proclamation naming the printers with 
several others, and offering a reward of for the arrest of 
any one of them. Pursuant to plan, one printer, Wheble of the 
Middlesex Chronicle, was duly “arrested" by his foreman and 
brought before the nearest sitting magistrate who “happened" 
to be Mr. Alderman Wilkes. With due solemnity Mr. Alderman 
Wilkes decided that {a) the printer was charged with no offence 
known to the Jaw; {b) that a proclamation by the House of 
Commons could not make an innocent act illegal; (c) that there¬ 
fore the man making the “arrest" was guilty of a common 
assault, and must be “bound over" while the printer was 
discharged. He notified the Secretary of State of what he had 
done; and gave the foreman a certificate that he could take to 
the Treasury to claim his reward. 

Enraged at this “insolence" the House ordered its messengers 
to arrest the printers. One of these printers. Miller of the 
Evening Post, was arrested at his own door. He appealed for 
help to a constable who “happened" to be nearby; and the 
constable took the messenger into custody and hauled him 
before the bench at the Mansion House. The magistrates, Lord 
Mayor Crosby, and Aldermen Wilkes and Oliver, at once 
committed the messenger for assault upon a citizen of London; 
and only the arrival, post-haste, of the Deputy Sergeant-at- 
Arms, with bail, prevented him from being carried off to 
Newgate. 

The House, beside itself with rage, ordered all three magis¬ 
trates to appear before it. Crosby and Oliver, both Members for 
the City, duly appeared in their places. Wilkes refused to attend 
except in his place as Member for Middlesex. Crosby and Oliver 
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Stood their ground in face of a storm of abuse, refused any sort 
of apology, and were committed to the Tower. Wilkes was again 
summoned and again refused “except, etc.” The House, after 
a debate, left it to the Ministers. The Ministers consulted the 
King, who said flatly that he “would have no more to do with 
that devil Wilkes!” (Towel in, from King’s corner!) The House 
created a get-out for itself by ordering Wilkes to attend on 
April 8th, and immediately adjourning until the gth. The rising 
of the House automatically released Crosby and Oliver from 
the Tower. 

It was a con)plete and historic triumph. Never since has any 
attempt been made to prevent the publication of Parliamentary 
debates. (Wilkes wins by a mile.) 

Wilkes, after serving as Sheriff in 1771-2, was, on October 
8th, 1774, elected Lord Mayor—at the third attempt. Before 
he could l^e invested with office, a General Election occurred. 
On October 20th, 1774, he was elected unopposed for Middle¬ 
sex. No effort was made to prevent him taking his seat. Years 
later, in May 1782, he gained a majority for his annual motion 
to expunge from the records of the House the resolution in 
virtue of which he had been excluded and Luttrell seated. 

It has been said, often, that once re-admitted to the House 
Wilkes sank into obscurity. After 1780 he did relapse into 
quiescence. But from 1774 to 1780, he was as active as any man 
in the House and always on the popular side. He led the fight 
in defence of the American colonies and their rights; and, at 
a time when the outbreak of hostilities was, as it proved, only 
a month ahead, moved the rejection of the Address in protest 
against a policy which if persisted in, would, he said, drive the 
colonies into rebellion, and lead to a revolution and “the rise 
of the colonies to independencey to power, and to all the greatness 
of the most renowned states.” He maintained this attitude all 
through the war—regardless of the loss of popularity it cost 
him—until in the end he and those who shared his view proved 
to be right. 
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He consistently supported motions for shorter parliaments, 
and on March 21st, 1776, moved for leave to bring in a Bill 
for ‘‘a just and equal representation of the people in Parlia¬ 
ment,’’ which embodied all the main principles of the Reform 
Bill which became law in 1832. 

He pleaded effectively for a more generous treatment of the 
British Museum; and he championed the cause of the aggrieved 
Catholics and Dissenters. 

He was not, it is true, an orator in the sense that Burke, Fox, 
Sheridan, and the younger Pitt were. But he was always an 
effective speaker, and he was certainly more consistent than 
either of those named. In fact he fell into the background, after 
1780, by his own deliberate choice. He found in a moment of 
crisis—the Gordon Riots—that his popular backing was gone. 
By then the little group of Wilkesites who had sat round him in 
1774-6 had formed alliances with the younger Whigs of the new 
Reforming school. He had, in fact, occasioned the coming into 
being of the new Whig Party. He could drop into the back¬ 
ground and still be sure that the work, would go on. 


The significance of the Gordon Riots for Wilkes and his 
party deserves consideration. 

Wilkes’ hold upon the City of London was not won without 
a struggle. Shortly after his release from gaol he found himself 
involved in a fight on two fronts. The first of these was with the 
‘‘loyalist” faction^—led by a few of the wealthier Aldermen. 
The second was of more immediate concern, and arose in 
consequence of a quarrel, virulently conducted on both sides, 
between Wilkes and his chief lieutenant, John Horne.^ 

1 The “loyalists” were loyal to the King; the “patriots” were loyal to the 
People, against the King. 

2 John Horne was at the time of Wilkes’ first election for Middlesex, a 
Brentford parson. He gave up his living and sought to qualify for the bar; 
he also entered Parliament, only to be ejected. In each case the obstacle was 
his “holy orders.” It is impossible not to see in these arbitrary deprivations 
an echo of the fight for “Wilkes and Liberty.” Horne’s qualities were of a 
high order; and under the name he adopted later of John Horne Tooke he 
holds an honoured place in the history of the fight for freedom. 

B 
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On the face of it the quarrel between Wilkes and Horne 
looked to be only another proof that ‘'two to a trade do never 
agree.” Actually it expressed a vital class-cleavage latent in the 
Wilkesite movement from the start. Horne, who was a better 
speaker than Wilkes, as good a writer, nearly his match as a wit, 
and, like Wilkes, no mean scholar and amateur in the arts, took 
a line which was in theory and practice more Radical than that 
of Wilkes. His standpoint was essentially that of the middle- 
strata in the corporate life of London—the strata which, as the 
relics of the guild-organisation of production which still 
survived in London crumbled away before the advance of the 
industrial revolution emerged finally as the petit-bourgeoisie. 
Wilkes’s standpoint was frankly bourgeois, though progressive 
within bourgeois limits. Both saw the need to win the support 
of the lower as well as the upper strata in the City—the strata 
of independent craftsmen, journeymen, and chartered labourers, 
all of whom were faced with the danger of conversion into 
proletarian wage-labourers. And in the fight for the support of 
this lower, working strata, Wilkes won. This lower strata clung 
desperately to the guild aspect of the corporate life of the City 
as a menus of protection against the rising competition of factory 
production. The upper strata likewise held stoutly to the char¬ 
tered privileges of the City for the reason that the corporate 
organisation ensured their ascendancy. Wilkes was thus able 
to “play the two ends against the middle” and win. 

I lorne, also, made a tactical error in attacking Wilkes on the 
score of his personal extravagance. To the City grandees this 
appeared as an oblique attack upon them. To the working mass 
it proved only that Horne was just an “escaped parson” who set 
himselt up to be better than a “real gentleman” like Wilkes, 
whose debts were a proof that he was a gentleman of spirit and 
lived as such. Horne, in short, was too Radical and Radical 
too soon. He was defeated, and split off with a minority—with 
whom later on (1780) he formed a new association “The 
Supporters of the Constitution”—which, after starting the 
movement lor “universal suffrage,” became moribund and 
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expired after being implicated in the Treason Trials of 1794. 

Wilkes’ victory was to cost him dear. The defection of 
Horne and his following virtually took the life out of the Bill of 
Rights Society. For a time Wilkes’ personal hold seemed as 
strong as ever, but his party organisation received its death¬ 
blow from the quarrel with Horne. 

In 1775-6 Wilkes’ popularity underwent a rapid decline 
in consequence of his support for the American colonists 
against the King and the Government. The “loyalist” party 
gained greatly at his expense, especially as trade boomed for 
a time under the stimulus of Government buying. Wilkes 
secured, however, a set-off when he induced his fellow magis¬ 
trates to refuse to permit the operation of the press-gangs 
within the City. In 1779 he had recovered his ground sufficiently 
to obtain (at the fifth attempt) election to the lucrative post of 
City Chamberlain. Rut the crisis of 1780—the Gordon Riots— 
proved to him that his day was done. 


The suddenness with which the “No Popery” agitation 
headed by the three-parts crazy Lord George Gordon, flared 
up—and the supineness of the authorities while the Gordon 
rioters held London at their mercy—burning, destroying, and 
pillaging at will for nearly a week—makes the affair extremely 
puzzling at first sight. 

There had been some mutterings of the traditional kind 
when the Bill removing a few of the harsher restrictions upon 
Catholics was passed in 1778, but nobody expected an explosion 
from the proposal to extend the provisions of the Act to 
Scotland. Certainly nobody expected that Gordon would be 
able to assemble some sixty-thousand supporters on St. 
George’s Fields and with them to besiege the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment—assaulting every member of either House who would 
not cry “No Popery!” Still less that this mob would, unresisted, 
go on to wreck and destroy Catholic chapels, and the Catholic 
quarters in London and neighbourhood. The subsequent 
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development—the looting of shops, the general levy of black¬ 
mail on all passers-by, the breaking-open and burning-down 
of the prisons from which all prisoners were released—along 
with the destruction of the houses of leading sympathisers with 
Catholic relief—these things (which happened after Gordon 
and his committee had tried to call oflF the riot) can be explained 
in part by the fact that, seeing the impunity allowed to the 
“Protestants*’ the criminal and lumpen class joined in the riot. 
But the supineness of authority is still a puzzle. 

Only on the Wednesday—-the riots having started on Friday, 
June 3rd—did a body of armed volunteers beat off with 
musketry-fire several determined attacks upon the Bank of 
England, and those volunteers had been collected, and were 
headed, by City Chamberlain Wilkes; who had, at last, extorted 
an authorisation from the fright-paralysed Lord Mayor. 
Simultaneously from Westminster the King set the troops in 
motion, and by the Friday following, all was quiet again. 

The causation of the affair was complex. The Government 
had only given way reluctantly to the demand for Catholic 
relief pressed by the Reformers (Wilkes prominent among them) 
and Government supporters had connived at the “No Popery” 
agitation at first to “put a sprag in the wheels of the Reformers’ 
coach.” How strong this motive was can only be guessed; but 
the fact that the day (Gordon chose for his march to the Houses 
of Parliament was also the day set down for the Reform leader, 
the Duke of Richmond, to move in favour of “universal 
suffrage and annual parliaments” was not entirely (if at all) 
a coincidence. 

'The Whig party had systematically kept alive the old 
traditional fear and hatred of the Papacy which dated from the 
days when Protestantism was the religion of a newly-revolu- 
tionary class, and Catholicism was correspondingly the creed 
of reaction and counter-revolution. They had found it useful as 
a weapon against James II and the Jacobites. They began now 
to find it useful (as others have found Jew-baiting) as a means 
of dividing a politically revolutionary movement of the masses. 
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But along with this, and the semi-automatic support of the 
ultra-Protestant sects and the more bigoted faction in the 
Church, operated a general distrust and dislike of the Govern¬ 
ment and the King aroused by economic distress, the long 
continuance of the war, and the bad blood engendered by the 
treatment of Wilkes and the Wilkesites. When the usually 
passive mass of all classes loses faith in the Government, with¬ 
out having any progressive alternative to turn to, the result is 
a panic of reactionary hatred which a fanatic demagogue can 
turn to account. The ignorant and credulous of all classes found 
it easy to persuade themselves that George III and his Minis¬ 
ters, having imitated the Stuarts in everything else, were bent 
upon completing their programme by seeking to rule England 
by Catholic Irish, Scotland by Catholic Highlanders and 
America by Catholic French from Quebec aided by Catholic 
troops hired from Germany. 

To Wilkes’ horror and disgust relics of Wilkesism appeared 
in the Gordon outbreak at every stage. His own erstwhile 
lieutenants. Aldermen of London, marched arm-in-arm with 
Lord George Gordon himself. His own ward-captains were 
organisers of the Protestant petition. His own “true blue” 
cockade became the badge of the Protestant Association. It 
was even said that'in their excitement the “Protestants” roared 
“Wilkes and Liberty” instead of “Gordon for Ever!” and 
chalked up “No. 45” instead of “No Popery!” The one noble 
lord who was dragged from his coach and beaten within an 
inch of his life was the Earl of Sandwich. The house and 
library of greatest value to be destroyed was that of Lord 
Mansfield. The military officers and magistrates “explained” 
their inaction by their fear of incurring such a storm of obloquy 
as they had brought down upon themselves by the St. George’s 
Fields affair. 

Clearly Wilkes’ day as a “demagogue” was over and done. 
After the Gordon Riots he only rarely claimed the ear of the 
House. He dropped quietly into the background. He was, he 
said, “an extinct volcano,” 
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Even so, for a man who “became a patriot by accident,’^ he 
had not done too badly. 

He had destroyed general warrants. He had vindicated the 
constitutional principle that the “King’s” Speech is the Min¬ 
isters’ programme. He had vindicated the right of electors, and 
pioneered the movement for reform in representation. He had 
vindicated the right to publish parliamentary debates; and 
prepared the way for the law that in “libel” cases the jury is 
judge of the law as weU as the fact. He had, in the case of the 
American colonies, vindicated the right to revolt, and the right 
to revolution. He had occasioned, and assisted at the beginnings 
of, democratic political party organisation. 

After all, few men can claim a better record than that. True, 
the Nonconformist Conscience thought all this was nullified by 
the fact that he once amused himself by writing ribald notes 
to a bawdy poem.i but do we need to bother, nowadays, about 
the Nonconformist Conscience? Or do we? 

^ 'The famous Essay on Woman was almost certainly written by one Potter, 
the son of an archbishop, when Wilkes was still a lad. At most Wilkes touched 
it up, and wrote some of the notes. 



CHAPTER II 


THOMAS PAINE AND THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

K ing Charles* head was removed in January, 1649. 

A century and a half later, official Britain went raving at 
the news that the French people had “got out of hand” and 
had treated their King with “disrespect.*’ 

Many things had happened in England and abroad between 
1649 and 1791. The Stuarts had returned to the throne and 
then had been chased away again. The “Glorious Revolution” 
of 1688 had confirmed the more general claims of the revolution 
of 1640-9; and the American colonies, giving these claims a 
concrete application to their own situation had asserted, 
declared, and finally enforced a recognition of their independ¬ 
ence. 

France, in a state of barely suppressed civil war at the time 
of the Puritan Revolution, had seemed immune from the 
extremer forms of political-trouble which, before 1789, had 
been regarded by political philosophers as peculiar to people 
of English blood and descent, who were supposed by these 
philosophers to be ineradicably “mutinous” and “seditious” 
and prone to “privy conspiracy and rebellion” on any pretext 
or none. 

But when by the lapse of time and by the progress of eco¬ 
nomic development the government of Britain had become 
concentrated into a small oligarchy of large landowners who 
were also wealthy merchant-moneylenders—and successful 
merchant-moneylenders who had become large, and titled, 
land-owners—this oligarchy was scared out of its wits by the 
totally unprecedented outbreak of revolution in France. 

The ruling oligarchy with George III at its head—a king 
fool-witted enough to entertain notions of “divine right” and 
other symptoms of the insanity which finally overtook him 
incurably—had received a severe set-back in their defeat at the 
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hands of the American colonists, and a further check at the 
hands of its “garrison^^ in Ireland, in “Grattan^s Revolution 
of 1782-3. In both these crises it had become manifest that 
a large body of the British people—especially the manufacturing 
middle-class, and the artisan-craftsmen of the towns—had 
sympathized openly and actively with the ‘‘rebels’* against the 
oligarchy. There was clearly a danger that the contagion of 
revolution might spread from France back to Britain again. 

'Fhe extent of this danger was soon apparent in the fairly 
general approval given by the lower, the middle, and even a 
section of the? upper class to the opening phases of the Revolu¬ 
tion in France. It was felt and said, openly, that the French had 
done no more than follow the excellent example set by the 
English in 1688. But were the French going to stop there? 
What was to prevent them following a still older and less 
pleasing precedent and beginning to imitate 1649? 

Headed by lidmund Burke, in his Reflections on the French 
Revolution (published in 1790), reactionaries began to sound the 
note of alarm. More than that; they began to organize, by a 
lavish bribing of the slum-population in the towns, a direct 
terror against the leading Reformers, whom they styled 
“Levellers,” “Republicans” and “Jacobins.” To the slogan of 
“Church and King” mobs were raised to attack the houses of 
leading sympathizers with the French Revolution and their 
chapels (they being mostly dissenters more or less of the 
Unitarian persuasion). In some cases the mob was beaten off 
by a timely display of firearms. In others, notably that of the 
house of Joseph Priestley, the celebrated natural philosopher, at 
Birmingham, the house was burned down and its valuable 
contents destroyed. 

1 he Government, called upon to do its duty, replied by 
setting the law in motion, not against the mobs, or the organizers 
and fomenters of the lynchings, but against the Reformers, 
and particularly against their chief spokesman Thomas Paine, 
and his “wicked” book, the Rights of Man. 
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Thomas Paine, who succeeded in displacing Oliver Crom¬ 
well from his pride of place in the minds of reactionaries as 
Dirty Dog No. I, was decidedly a noteworthy man. Born 
Thetford in Norfolk, in 1737, of a Quaker family—his father 
an artisan-smallholder—Paine showed, early, a distinctly 
inventive bent of mind. He was one of the first men to realize 
how big a part iron and steel might play in bridge-building and 
construction work; and generally he was not a man to be satisfied 
with a placid acceptance of things-as-they-are. Unsuccessful in 
his various business enterprises, he emigrated to America on 
the eve of the revolt of the colonies, and played a notable part 
in encouraging the struggle for independence. His pamphlet 
Common Sense, was in fact the first open declaration that 
independence should be made the object of the struggle. He 
served in the revolutionary army, and is credited with having 
made the first draft of the celebrated Declaration of Independ¬ 
ence. 

Returning to England in 1787 he was busied with his bridge¬ 
building projects, when he and his friends were roused to 
action by Burke’s Reflections and the outbreak of Tory terrorism 
which followed. 

Paine thereupon wrote a reply to Burke under the title of the 
Rights of Man, the first part of which appeared in 1791, and the 
second part in 1792. 

It was a remarkable work; and had a truly remarkable sale. 
No booklet ever sold like it. And when the author announced 
that as he desired to make no profit out of it he would give 
formal permission to reprint it to any one who chose to ask for 
it, it sold more rapidly than ever; especially when the second 
part appeared, which applied concretely to Britain the principles 
of the French Revolution and the Rights of Man, which the 
first part had expounded and vindicated. 

In the first part of the Rights of Man Paine had contented 
himself with smashing Burke’s puerile attempt to revive, under 
a disguise, the doctrine of Charles Stuart that the only right 
the people had was the right to be governed. Or as a bishop 
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phrased it in a House of Lords debate, that all the people had 
to do with laws was to obey them. Burke knew better than to 
put it quite ar baldly as this; but he argued that as the Revolu¬ 
tion Settlement of 1688-90 had expressly established the form 
of the Constitution ‘‘for ever/’ all succeeding generations were 
bound by that decision. 

Paine replied that they might as well have passed an Act to 
enable themselves to live for ever. 

“The idea of hereditary legislators,” said Paine, “is as in¬ 
consistent as that of hereditary judges, or hereditary juries; 
and as absurd as an hereditary mathematician, or an hereditary 
wise man; as absurd as an hereditary poet laureate.” 

In his second part Paine attacks concretely the whole borough- 
mongering, sinecure and place-hunting system of Court and 
oligarchical corruption which then masqueraded as “repre¬ 
sentative government” in Britain. He showed (what was notori¬ 
ous) that it was a mere mockery to pretend that the mass of the 
people had any sort of say in the government; that the people 
were in effect a property in whose exploitation an anachronistic 
Court and a corrupt oligarchy conjoined—concerned only to 
plunder the people and gamble away the proceeds in personal 
luxury and military adventures. 

I le showed that it was a farce to pretend that there was any 
rational principle upon which the British constitution was 
based; that the taxes were great and ruinous without any 
corresponding gain to the people; that the National Debt had 
mounted steeply in consequence of wars with which the people 
had no concern and from which they profited nothing; that the 
revenues so squandered could and should be used to public 
advantage in making provision for education, for the support of 
the children of the necessitous poor, and for old age pensions. 

At a time when (yd. a day was a quite usual labourer’s wage 
Paine worked out a scheme to pay every labourer who chose to 
apply for it, ^(y a year at 50, and £10 a year at 60. Allowing for 
a tew weeks of unemployment many labourers at that time did 
not get so much in wages. 
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Naturally the book created a sensation. Over a million and 
a half copies had been sold before the Government decided 
to suppress the book, the author, and the agitation he had 
excited. 

It is difficult at this distance of time to get a true picture of 
the mind of the English people in 1702. One set of facts would 
seem to show that the '‘lower orders”—the “swinish multi¬ 
tude,” as Burke called them—were enthusiastically “loyal” to 
Church and King, and loved nothing better than to burn a 
“guy” made up to represent Tom Paine. The value of this as 
“evidence” is heavily discounted by the fact that it was easier 
to get a guinea or two from the squire and the gentry to “drink 
the King’s health” at such a burning, than to get a shilling from 
them on any other pretext. There seems reason to believe that 
more than one ardent working-man radical concealed his 
activity in disseminating the Rights of Man under a pretended 
zeal for organizing the burning of Paine in effigy. And in any 
case the government, by mobilizing the militia, by concentrating 
troops at selected points—especially in the neighbourhood of 
London—and by a royal proclamation which called on the 
magistrates to seek out diligently all disseminators of seditious 
doctrines, all foreign spies (laden with “Jacobin gold”), and 
all seditious conspiracies made it clear that they at any rate had 
no "excessive confidence in the loyalty to Church and King of 
the mass of the population. 

To set magistrates the example the Government, acting 
through the Attorney-General, commenced proceedings for 
“seditious libel” against Thomas Paine as author and publisher 
of the Rights of Man, 


Paine himself was rather inclined to welcome the prosecution. 
He was of a sanguine temperament and seems to have been so 
buoyed up by the amazing avidity with which edition after 
edition of the Rights of Man had been bought up as to entertain 
the belief that no jury would convict. He presented himself 
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boldly at the preliminary proceedings in June i 79 ^> filled 
in the time between then and the time of trial in December in 
addressing meetings of reformers, superintending the distribu¬ 
tion of copies of his book, and writing scathing retorts upon his 
reactionary traducers. 

The rapid sharpening of the struggle in France, the victories 
of the new French armies, the storming of the Tuileries on 
August loth, and the convocation of the National Convention 
(to which Thomas Paine was elected in gratitude by three 
distinct constituencies) had thrown reactionaries everywhere, 
including the British Court and Cabinet, into a panic. But it 
was in the case of Pitt and the British Government, a panic of 
desperation. And Paine’s friends soon had reason to feel 
alarmed for his safety. 

The law of libel, under which proceedings had been com¬ 
menced, is still highly obscure. It was much more so then. And 
there was grave reason to doubt whether the Government would 
let the matter rest on that footing. It is in fact usual to say that 
Paine was charged with “treason” (and so actually the judge 
asserted at the trial); but in form the charge was one of “sediti¬ 
ous libel,” an offence till then only vaguely defined and for 
which the penalty was uncertain. “Sedition,” however, was 
generally understood to be a sort of near-treason, and the 
possibility was still open that the Government would proceed 
by means of a specific charge of High Treason for which the 
death penalty could be exacted. 

Alarm growing among Paine’s friends in London, and his 
friends in France growing insistent that he should take his place 
in the National Convention due to assemble towards the end of 
wSeptember, he was persuaded to leave London abruptly on the 
night of September 12th; and make his way by a devious route 
to Dover and so to France. It is believed that if he had returned 
to his lodgings that night he would have been arrested and duly 
hanged. A warrant for Paine’s arrest is said on good authority 
to have reached Dover only twenty minutes after he had sailed. 
His abrupt departure was due to the insistence of the poet, 
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William Blake, who assured him that he was “a dead man’* if 
he returned to his lodging that night. 


The trial itself, on the i8th December 1792, was a mere 
formality. The jury was a special one—that is to say, virtually 
hand-picked by the Crown solicitors. In addition special jury¬ 
men were, by custom, paid two guineas and given a dinner in 
case of a conviction; but paid only one guinea and given no 
dinner in case of an acquittal. 

Paine himself did not help matters by sending a scornful 
letter from Paris addressed to the Attorney-General to notify 
him that his intended victim would be unable to be present. 
The Attorney-General insisted upon reading this letter to the 
jury despite the protests of Thomas Erskine, the leading 
counsel for the defence; which protests were over-ruled by the 
pensioned Judge, Lord Kenyon. 

“That the Government of England” wrote Paine, “is as 
great, if not the greatest perfection of fraud and corruption that 
ever took place since governments began, is what you cannot be 
a stranger to, unless the constant habit of seeing it has blinded 
your sense. ... Is it possible that you or I can believe that 
the capacity of such a man as Mr. Guelph, or any of his proflig¬ 
ate sons, is necessary to the government of a nation?” 

As Thomas Erskine was Attorney-General to the eldest of 
these “profligate sons”—the Prince of Wales—he was not helped 
by the reading of this letter. All the same he put up a gallant 
fight. 

The passages cited in the indictment were eight paragraphs^ 
which spoke scornfully of the institution of monarchy in general 
and of the British constitution in particular. Here are samples:— 

All hereditary government is in its nature tyranny ... To 
inherit a government is to inherit the people as though they 
were flocks and herds. 

^ The edition of the Rights of Man published in their Thinkers’ Library 
by Messrs. Watts indicates in footnotes all the paragraphs cited in the 
indictment. 
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The time is not very distant when England will laugh at 
itself for sending to Holland, Hanover, etc., for men at a million 
a year who understand neither her laws, her language, nor her 
interests, and whose capacities would scarce have fitted them 
for the office of a parish constable. 

Every nation that does not govern itself is governed as a job. 
England has been the prey of jobs ever since the Revolution. 

[The Crown] signifies a nominal office of a million sterling 
a year, the business of which consists in receiving the money. 
Whether the person be wise or foolish, sane or insane, a native 
or a foreigner, matters not. . . . The hazard to which this office 
is exposed in all countries is not from anything that can happen 
to the man, but from what may happen to the nation—the 
danger of its coming to its senses. 

The Attorney-General acting under instructions made much 
of the fact that the second part of the Rights of Man —the part 
which dealt concretely with the application of its principles to 
the specific reform of English society—^had been “thrust into 
the hands of everybody.^’ Even children’s sweetmeats, so he 
said, had been wrapped in sheets from it, in the hope that they 
would read it. 

As an argument his speech was puerility itself. But it an¬ 
nounced the programme of the Reaction—the people already 
had all the “rights” that were good for them. Any suggestion 
of anything beyond that was tantamount to “levying war upon 
the crown and constitution.” 

Erskine’s speech for the defence was a classic effort. His 
argument is thus summarized^ by E. J. C. Neep, a barrister: 

(1) 'The Libel Act (1792) defines libel as publishing certain 
kinds of written blame with a bad intention, i.e. from a bad 
motive. 

(2) A man who publishes what he really believes to be true in 
order to benefit mankind cannot be acting from a bad motive. 

(3) t herefore no opinions when published are criminal 
unless the publisher wishes to injure mankind. 

^ Fabian Tract, No. 220, Seditiom Offencesf by E. J. C. Neep, Barrister at 
Law, IQ26. 
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If this, which was the obvious intention of Fox's Libel Act of 
1792, had been always the interpretation placed upon the law 
the history of the working-class struggle would have been very 
different from what it has been. Erskine’s spirited defence of 
Paine’s book only the more clearly brought home to the care¬ 
fully hand-picked jury that if its principles were acted upon all 
sorts of place-men, sinecurists, and jobbers would have their 
ill-gotten revenues cut off at their source. It was not necessary 
for either the Attorney-General to reply or for the (pensioned) 
Judge to sum up. The jury, through their foreman, notified the 
, Court that these things were unnecessary. They had resolved 
upon a verdict of “Guilty” without leaving the box—probably 
before they had entered it. 

Thomas Paine’s Rights of Man was accordingly condemned 
as a “seditious libel,” and its author, being absent, was sen¬ 
tenced to outlawry. 


The verdict thus gained gave the signal for a general drive 
against the printers, publishers, and vendors of “seditious 
literature.” The Government played its part actively enough -- 
there were as many State trials for sedition in the two years 
1792-3, as in the whole period from 1704-92. But even more 
active was the “Association for Preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers” founded on the eve of 
Paine’s trial by a retired colonial chief-justice, John Reeve. Of 
this society nearly every local magistrate, squire, and parson, 
was either an actual or a virtual member, and local “prosecution 
societies” were formed to carry on its good work. 

One of the first victims was a bill-sticker who could neither 
read nor write, who was given six months for posting a “sediti¬ 
ous placard”—a moderate and reasoned protest by a society of 
constitutional reformers against the slanders and calumny with 
which they had been assailed. 

A number of booksellers were prosecuted for selling the 
Rights of Man in a revised edition from which the incriminating 
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paragraphs had been removed. One bookseller was imprisoned 
and in the end ruined for selling one of Paine’s books before it 
had been condemned. Others escaped conviction only by fleeing 
from the country. 

A similar terror was launched against utterers of seditious 
words. A dissenting minister of Plymouth suffered four years’ 
imprisonment in Newgate for saying, in a sermon, that— 

his majesty was placed upon the throne on condition of keep¬ 
ing certain laws and rules and if he does not observe them, he 
has no more right to the throne than the Stuarts had. 

A barrister, John Frost, was disbarred, stood in the pillory 
and imprisoned for six months for saying in a coffee-house 
conversation that “equality was every Englishman’s birthright,” 
“he was for equality and no king.” 

For a few months in 1793 seemed as though the Reaction 
would have it all its own way. But after the first shock the 
Reformers rallied. Soon the tide seemed setting in the opposite 
direction only to be met by the State Trials of 1794. 



CHAPTER III 


THE SCOTTISH JACOBINS AND THE BRITISH 
CONVENTION OF 1793 

T he Anti-Jacobin reaction in England in 1792-3 had 
its counterpart in Scotland. If English reformers had 
reason to complain of the state of representation in Parlia¬ 
ment, the Scottish reformers had much more reason. 
Practically every borough in Scotland was a close corporation 
in the pay of the Crown; the whole Scottish representation 
being managed by Pitt’s friend Henry Dundas (afterwards 
Lord Melville). 

At the outbreak of the French Revolution even the aristo¬ 
cratic allies of the Whigs in Scotland had been enthusiastic 
for the “new dawn of liberty,” and although the aristocratic 
and the more wealthy bourgeois Whigs abated their en¬ 
thusiasm considerably as the Revolution gathered headway 
in France, the mass of the people of Scotland grew corre¬ 
spondingly more enthusiastic. The Government’s proclamation 
against seditious publications and societies, and its resistance 
to all reform provoked general anger. There were riots in 
a number of parts of Scotland; particularly in Edinburgh, 
where “the mob was uncontrollable for three days, hissed and 
stoned the dragoons, threw dead cats at the city guard, and 
smashed the Lord Advocate’s windows.”^ 

A few weeks prior to Paine’s trial a delegate meeting of the 
Associated Friends of the People, which met in Edinburgh, 
decided to call a convention of Scottish reform societies to 
meet in Edinburgh the following month. At this “convention” 
delegates attended from the United Irishmen who presented 
an address which the more cautious delegates thought it 
inexpedient to “receive” formally. The passage chiefly objected 

1 See Thomas Johnston’s History of the Working Classes in Scotland for 
interesting details of this period. 
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to congratulated the convention on the fact that Scotland was 
distinguishing herself, “not by a calm, contented, secret 
wish for a reform in Parliament, but by openly, actively and 
urgently willing it, with the unity and energy of an embodied 
nation.” The cautious ones thought this passage might be 
regarded as treasonable. The bolder spirits, led by Thomas 
Muir, a young lawyer, who had been the chief organiser of 
the Friends of the People Society, thought these fears un¬ 
warranted. The matter was compromised. The address was 
read; but v^as not formally received. Nor was it ordered to 
lie upon the table. After the convention had concluded its 
proceedings by every delegate present standing and swearing 
with uplifted right hand, to “live free or die,” it dispersed— 
having taken the precaution to exclude all reference to this 
oath from the minutes. 

The conviction and outlawry of Paine, which followed five 
days after the conclusion of this convention, gave the Scottish 
law authorities their cue for action. A number of prosecutions 
were launched against known friends of. the French Revo¬ 
lution, among them Thomas Muir, and the Rev. Thomas 
Palmer. 

Thomas Muir was by far the most outstanding reformer in 
Scotland. Intended for the Kirk, he had, while a student, 
fallen foul of the University authorities by protesting 
vigorously against the victimisation of a professor for his 
advanced opinions, and had been duly expelled. Muir betook 
himself to lulinburgh to study law and rose rapidly in his 
prolession. He was the centre of all reforming activity in 
Edinburgh, the chief organiser of the circulation of Paine’s 
works in Scotland, and of the Friends of the People Society, 
as well as being its most eloquent speaker. 

Arrested in January 1793, but released on bail, Muir was 
down tor trial on February iith. He had, however, gone on 
what he had intended to be a “flying” trip to Paris to make 
representations to the French National Convention as to the 
inexpediency, in view of its probable effect upon public 
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Opinion abroad, of imposing the penalty of death upon Louis 
XVI. The outbreak of war between Britain and France made 
it difficult for Muir to return; but he contrived to do so \ia 
Ireland, reaching Stranraer in July, and being arrested immedi¬ 
ately after. 

He was brought to trial before the High Court of Justiciary 
in Edinburgh, Lord Braxfield presiding as Lord Justice Clerk, 
in August 1793, and conducted his own defence. 

The chief offence recited in the indictment was the recom¬ 
mending of the works of Paine, but Muir’s part in insisting upon 
the reading of the “treasonable” address of the United Irishmen 
was also made much of. 

Muir’s defence was a brilliant effort; but it availed nothing 
with the notorious Braxfield presiding on the bench. His 
summing up, delivered in the broadest of broad Scots, was an 
extra speech for the prosecution. 

Muir had praised the French financial system and visited 
France. That alone, to Braxfield, was enough to condemn him. 
“I never was an admirer of the French but now I can only 
consider them as monsters in human form.” 

Other jewels from Braxfield’s summing-up were these: 

Two things the jury must attend to which require no proof. 
First that the British constitution is the best that ever was since 
the creation of the world, and it is not possible to make it 
better. . . . The next is that there was a spirit of sedition in the 
country last winter which made every good man uneasy. . . . 
Yet Mr. Muir had at that time gone among the ignorant country 
people making them forget their work, and told them that a 
Reform was absolutely necessary for preserving their liberty, 
which if it were not for him they would never have thought 
was in danger. . . . 

Mr. Muir might have known that no attention could be paid 
to such a rabble [of ignorant weavers]. What right had they to 
representation.^ . . . 

A government in every country should be just like a corpora¬ 
tion, and in this country it is made up of the landed interest 
who alone have a right to be represented. 
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And the jury having dutifully found the prisoner guilty, 
Braxfield cheerfully sentenced him to fourteen years’ transport¬ 
ation to Botany Bay. It was then, and still is, questionable 
whether such a sentence for the offence of sedition was legal in 
Scots’ law. But all protests in Parliament and out of it were 
unavailing. 

The Rev. Thomas P'yshe Palmer, a Fellow of Queens’ 
College, Cambridge, then the minister to a Unitarian congre¬ 
gation in Dundee, was tried on 12th September at Perth. In his 
case the evidence consisted of a pamphlet on Paine’s principles 
which he hiid revised for the Dundee Friends of Liberty, 
supported by proofs that the prisoner had promoted and 
encouraged the reading of the works of Thomas Paine, and had 
declared himself in sympathy with the French and favourable 
to reform. 

'The Judge in Palmer’s case, Eskgrove (“the butt of the junior 
bar”) drew a distinction between petitions “in the regular 
manner” and the very different case of collecting together 
mechanics “and those whose circumstances and education do 
not entitle or qualify them to judge of matters of legislation.” 
A verdict of “guilty” being returned the judge imposed, as 
“the mildest punishment which could in the circumstances be 
inflicted,” a sentence of seven years’ transportation. 

Meanwhile the Friends of the People had called for another 
convention to meet at Edinburgh. After some delays it formally 
convened on 19th November, 1793, and there were found to be 
present representatives of forty-five Scottish Societies, and 
four delegates from English Societies (Maurice Margarot, and 
Joseph Cierrald representing the London Corresponding 
Society, Charles Sinclair representing the Society for Con¬ 
stitutional Information, and IVIatthew Campbell Brown, repre¬ 
senting the Sheffield Corresponding Society). Three delegates, 
Archibald Hamilton Rowan, Dr. William Drennan, and the 
Hon. Simon Butler, represented the Society of United Irish¬ 
men. 

The convention adopted the formal title of “The British 
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Convention of the Delegates of the People associated to obtain 
Universal Suffrage and Annual Parliaments/’ Every care was 
taken to keep the proceedings both orderly and within the 
bounds of moderation. Each sitting was opened with a prayer; 
and the only part of the proceedings which aroused anything 
like excitement was the discussion initiated by the report of the 
Irish delegates upon the Convention Act passed, in 1793, by 
the Irish Parliament, expressly to make such gatherings as this 
convention illegal. It was agreed that should the British Parlia¬ 
ment attempt legislation of a similar character, or attempt to 
import Hanoverian or Hessian troops into Britain, as British 
troops were being imported into Ireland, these practices being 
grossly unconstitutional might be lawfully and should be 
resisted. Steps were accordingly taken to establish machinery 
for calling the convention together in such an event in order to 
devise measures of resistance. Before the details of this machin¬ 
ery had been agreed upon the authorities decided to act. 

On the morning of 5th December, the secretary of the Con¬ 
vention, William Skirving, and several of the leading delegates, 
including Margarot and Gcrrald, were arrested, and the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh attended the morning session of the 
convention and dispersed it with a nominal show of force. 
Skirving and Gerrald, admitted to bail, gathered the delegates 
together for an evening session the next day, but the Sheriff- 
Substitute arrived with a strong force and compelled the meet¬ 
ing to disperse. Skirving made a last effort by calling a meeting 
of delegates at his own house; but that, too, was prohibited and 
dispersed by the magistrates. A small rump, originally a general 
committee, continued to meet for a few days longer but they 
too eventually delegated their power to a smaller committee of 
ways-and-means of which Robert Watt (a one-time confidential 
agent to the Lord Advocate) was the leader. 

Skirving was tried for sedition in the first week of 1794. A 
week later Margarot was tried. In March, Gerrald, who had 
been permitted to go to England to settle his affairs, returned 
and stood his trial. Braxfield presided in all three trials, and the 
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evidence was substantially the same in each case. The title 
“convention’^ itself was held to be “seditious.” The use of the 
conventional title of “citizen,” and of French terms, was held 
“seditious.” The decision to resist the authorities in certain 
contingencies was held to be “seditious.” The mere suggestion 
of a reform of ParliamentaQ^ representation, let alone universal 
suffrage or annual Parliaments, was deemed “seditious.” 
Naturally the best efforts of the prisoners and of their counsel 
availed nothing. Margarot and Gerrald each stood up to 
Praxficld manfully. They challenged his right to sit as a judge 
on the ground that he had said, before any arrests had been 
made, that all the delegates to the British Convention ought to 
be publicly whipped. He had said this at a dinner-party; and 
to a suggestion that the Edinburgh folk would hardly tolerate 
such a course he had replied that the mob would be all the 
better for a little blood-letting. But though the facts were too 
notorious to be denied his fellow judges on the bench were 
unanimous that such opinions did not disqualify him for presid¬ 
ing at the trials, which he proceeded to do with his usual relish. 

Margarot he told that his four-hours’ speech in self-defence 
was “seditious from beginning to end.” And when Gerrald 
eloquently denouncing the prejudice which made the mere 
name of “reformer” a term of condemnation, pointed out that 
Jesus Christ was a reformer, Braxheld chuckled obscenely from 
the bench: “Muckle ye make o’ that: he was hanget!” 

Each in turn was found guilty, and sentenced to fourteen 
years’ transportation. 

Skirving (who was a “bonnet laird”) and Margarot (who, like 
Gerrald, came of a well-to-do family) were convicted in time to 
join Muir and Palmer in the hulks; and together with other 
convicts they sailed for Botany Bay. 

'The news of the trials, particularly that of Thomas Muir, 
excited great indignation among the reforming party abroad as 
well as in Britain. The French republican government detailed 
a warship to intercept the transport and bring the prisoners, 
particularly Muir, to France; but the transport managed to 
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evade capture. A party of sympathisers in the United States, 
which included George Washington and Thomas Jefferson, 
fitted out a privateer which sailed from New York and reached 
Botany bay shortly alter the arrival of the prisoners. Muir 
contrived to get away in this privateer, which was, however, 
wrecked on the coast of California. Muir was, with other 
survivors, taken by the Spaniards first to Vera Cruz, then to 
Havana, where, since Britain was now at war with Spain as 
well as with France, he was placed under arrest as a prisoner of 
war and sent to Spain. The Spanish warship in which he sailed 
falling in with a British cruiser off Cadiz, Muir fought desper¬ 
ately as a volunteer on the Spanish side and, though severely 
wounded—losing an eye, and a cheek-bone—helped them to 
beat off the British and escape into Cadiz. Recovered from his 
wounds Muir was claimed by the French Government as an 
“honorary French citizen’* and as such dispatched to France 
where he was made much of. In Paris he joined a number of 
English, Scottish and Irish exiles, including Thomas Paine, 
James Napper Tandy and Theobald Wolfe Tone.^ But his 
privations had exhausted his physique, and in January 1799, 
Muir died at Chantilly. 

Of the other exiles to Botany Bay, Skirving, who was per¬ 
mitted to take up farming, died soon after he had entered into 
occupation of his farm. Gerrald reached Botany Bay only to 
die a few days after Skirving. Palmer died on his passage home 
after completing his term of banishment. Margarot alone 
returned to England, an old and broken man, to live for a short 
time on the assistance of surviving friends. 


^ The exile colony in Paris in 1798 did not escape the usual fate of such 
colonies—that of fierce family quarrels. Muir let himself be drawn into a 
dispute between Tandy and the rest of the United Irish exiles in which he 
took Tandy’s side. This provoked an “ultimatum” from the rest delivered 
by Tone himself. Even the sunny-natured Tone seems to have been exas¬ 
perated by Muir’s obstinacy. (“Of all the vain, obstinate blockheads that 
ever I met, I never saw his equal,” Tone wrote in his Diary.) It was a pity. 
Neither Tone nor Muir had more than a few months to live, if they had only 
known it. 
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The effect of the convictions of the delegates to the British 
Convention was two-fold. The reaction having tasted blood 
went out for more, and under the pressure of the general hue- 
and-cry fomented by parson, squire and 1 ory, the more timid 
spirits scuttled from the ranks of the reformers to find safety 
in obscurity or profit in the ranks of corruption. Another type 
of reformer, the more earnest men who had waited to see 
whether the movement really meant business, came into the 
ranks and with those who had remained steadfast gave it a more 
determined tone than ever. 

In Scotland, the Friends of the People Society crumbled 
away before the attack of reaction, but its more determined 
elements, mostly artisan-craftsmen and small freeholders, 
entered into a desperate “underground” conspiracy having for 
its object the capture of Edinburgh Castle and general in¬ 
surrection. 

'Fhe leader of this conspiracy, Robert Watt, was the convener 
of the ways-and-means committee left over from the British 
Convention. How far members of the English Jacobin societies 
were privy to this conspiracy will never be known, now; but 
it is certain that the Societies as such knew nothing of it. And 
if, as has been believed, the whole conspiracy was, at any rate 
in the first place, concocted by government spies, Pitt himself 
caused the whole damnable scheme to miscarry by jumping too 
soon and arresting the leaders of the London Societies before 
the news of the conspiracy “broke” in Scotland. 

Watt was arrested and brought to trial in Edinburgh on a 
charge of treason on 14th August 1794. Evidence was produced 
of the distribution of arms, and of the subornation of soldiers, 
as well as of conspiracy to raise insurrection. But the defence, 
led by Henry Erskine, brother of the more celebrated Thomas 
Erskine, sprang a surprise upon the Court by proving that from 
August 1792 to October 1793 Robert Watt had been figuring as 
a reformer and frequenting reform societies at the instructions 
of the Lord Advocate, and as his paid agent—that the arms he 
had distributed were, or at any rate some of them were, supplied 
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to him for that purpose by the Government. The Attorney- 
General replied that Watt had ceased to be in his pay since 
October i 793 ’> that employed to be a spy upon the reformers he 
had become “contaminated” and had, in fact, become a spy 
upon the Government for the reformers and as such had been 
dismissed. The acts for which he now stood indicated v/ere, said 
the Lord Advocate, those he had committed in his character of 
genuine reformer. Henry Erskine tried to prove that the 
prisoner had only carried on voluntarily, in the hope of being 
taken back into favour, the instructions he had received while 
a paid spy. But the jury decided to accept the Lord Advocate’s 
view and found the prisoner guilty—probably reasoning that, 
even if his defence were sound he was a scoundrel who was 
better dead, anyway. 

Watt was sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered; and 
was duly executed at the west end of the Luckenbooths, 
Edinburgh, on 15th October 1794. His character was so 
ambiguous that his death excited no sympathy. But there is 
reason to believe that the exposure of the Government spy 
system at his trial went far to save the lives of the English 
Jacobins, against whom the Grand Jury had found “true bills” 
on 2nd October, and whose trials commenced on 28th October 

1794- 



CHAPTER IV 


THE ENGLISH JACOBINS 

AROUND the Old Bailey Sessions House, guarded by 
barriers through which only privileged persons were 
admitted, a huge crowd had surged since early morning. By 
half-past three in the afternoon the crowd had filled the whole 
thoroughfare for hundreds of yards in every direction— 
towards Ludgate Hill in one direction and over towards 
Smithfield and Snow Hill in the other. 

So it had been since before the court opened at nine in the 
morning, and so it had remained while the bleakness of a bitter 
November morning softened at noon into a milder drizzle of 
rain. Late-comers packed the crowd tighter and tighter. 

From lip to lip passed a reminder that it was the Fifth of 
November—for the third time in a little less than two centuries 
a day big with fate for England. In 1604 the persons of the 
King and his Parliament were in danger. In 1688, on that day, 
William of Orange had landed to “restore the liberties of 
England and the Protestant Religion.” Now, on 5th November 
1794, these liberties were in greater peril than ever. 

The leaders of the English “Jacobin” societies were in 
custody and undergoing trial on a charge of High Treason. 
The first of them, Thomas Hardy, the secretary of the London 
Corresponding Society, had been on trial since Tuesday 
28th October. Allowing for the Sunday break, it was now the 
eighth day of his trial. Only a Middlesex jury stood between 
the liberties of the people of England and the frantic tyranny 
of a demented King, a port-sodden Prime Minister, and a 
swarm of placemen, pensioners, landed-proprietors, parsons, 
and police-spies—all mad with terror at the threat to their 
privileges and pickings involved in the success of the French 
Republic abroad, and the spread of pro-“Jacobin” propaganda 
at home. 
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It was known that the jury had retired to consider their 
verdict before half-past twelve—three hours ago! Hopes and 
fears, impatience and anxiety accumulated, intensified and grev; 
unbearable. And then when the strain had reached its absolute 
limit—A crashing roar from inside the court house —1 A yell, 
and a waving handkerchief from a staircase window. And the 
whole vast concourse broke into roar after roar of frantic and 
delighted cheering that swelled into a frenzy and did not wholly 
die away until hours after—when galloping post-horses and 
coaches were carrying the news and spreading the cheering 
all over England. 

The jury had found Thomas Hardy Not Guilty! And the 
foreman had fainted from excitement after pronouncing the 
words. 

The excitement had been growing all the year. Ever since 
the savage sentences passed upon the Scottish reformers, and 
the English delegates to the British Convention, Margarot 
and Gerrald, both sides, reformers and reactionaries had 
prepared for a decisive conflict. 

Large protest demonstrations in Norwich, Sheffield, London 
and other places had testified to the determination of the 
reformers. The throng of well-clad gentlemen who posted 
down to Chatham, and to Spithead, to visit the convict ship 
which carried Muir, Palmer, Skirving and Margarot into exile, 
and press upon them gifts of money as well as condolences, 
proved that the reformers were anything but the ragged rabble 
that the reaction pretended they were. 

An attempt to convict of high treason the leading “Jacobins” 
of Manchester, Thomas Walker, Samuel Jackson and others, 
proved that the reactionaries were no less determined; and this 
case was all the more flagrant because Walker had been the 
object of an attempt, six months earlier, by a Church and King 
mob—all-but-openly organised and incited by the magistrates 
and constables of Manchester—to burn down his dwelling- 
house and the warehouse adjoining. 
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Walker, a man of courage and determination, who had been 
“borough-reeve’' (or mayor) of Manchester a few years before, 
gathered his friends about him and beat off the mob by a timely 
display of firearms. One volley of “blank” was sufficient to 
scare away the mob; who, however, revenged themselves by 
burning down the house of another reformer who had failed 
to provide himself with arms. 

Walker’s courage secured him against further molestation 
from the “mob.” But his open suggestion that the attack upon 
his house had been fomented by men sworn to “maintain the 
King’s peace” aroused reactionary fury. He and his friends 
found themselves, therefore, indicted at Lancaster in April 
1794, on a charge of “conspiring to overthrow the Crown and 
Constitution,” “conspiring to aid the French should they 
succeed in invading the Kingdom,” and of actually “levying 
war upon the King.” 

Thomas Erskine, as leading counsel for Walker, first of all 
elicited the fact that the last of these charges had no other basis 
than the fact that Walker had defended his home in the way 
described. The “conspiracy” charges depended chiefly upon 
the evidence of one man who, an admitted spy, was proved to 
have gone on his knees to Walker to beg forgiveness for the 
charges he had sworn against him—^his excuse being that he 
had been drunk when he made the allegation. Other witnesses 
admitted having been instigated by Tory and High Church 
magistrates. 

In short Erskine had a “field day.” Even the prosecution had 
to ask for the arrest of their chief witness on a charge of perjury, 
and eventually gave up the case. 

The collapse of the case against Walker, Jackson, and others, 
and their consequent acquittal, seems to have driven the 
Government into a fury. On the morning of 12th May 1794, 
leading London reformers representing the three “pro- 
Jacobin” Societies—the Constitutional Society, the Society 
for Constitutional Information (founded in 1780 by Major 
Cartwright and his friends) and the London Corresponding 
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Society (founded in 1791 by Thomas Hardy, a shoe-maker, 
born in Selkirk, Scotland)—were arrested and their papers 
seized. 

The class-composition of these three societies is well indi¬ 
cated by their respective subscription rates. To belong to the 
Constitutional Society cost five guineas per annum, one gained 
admission to the Society for Constitutional Information at 
exactly half that cost; to the London Corresponding Society 
members paid one penny a week. As one might expect the first 
of these societies comes very little into the picture; in fact it 
would have escaped governmental attention altogether if it had 
not included among its members the leading spirit of the second 
of the three, John Horne Tooke, who was also a friend and 
adviser of Thomas Hardy, the secretary of the third society. 
To an extent the chief object of the raid was to secure the means 
of laying John Horne Tooke by the heels for a prolonged term. 
But it was little less, if at all, to secure the extinction of the 
London Corresponding Society, the largest and most militant 
of the three societies. 

Chief among those arrested were Thomas Hardy, John Horne 
Tooke, and John Thelwall. And the same afternoon William 
Pitt brought down to the House of Commons, along with 
three huge sealed bags of captured documents, a Royal “scare'' 
message demanding a special emergency powers’ act, a secret 
committee to investigate a shocking treasonable conspiracy just 
unearthed, and a special commission to try the offenders 
detained under these emergency powers. 

The “conspiracy" it appeared consisted in the fact that the 
London Corresponding Society—“a confederation of the 
lowest type of persons"—had been so little terrified by what had 
happened to the British Convention in Edinburgh and to its 
own delegates Margarot and Gerrald, as to call for and to set 
about organising another Convention —! More, they had pro¬ 
posed that it should meet in England —! Worst of all they had 
solicited and obtained the support of the leaders of a middle- 
class society, the Society for Constitutional Information—! 
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Clearly the throne was imperilled, the King’s life endangered, 
and the Constitution at its last gasp. 

The port-swilling, fox-hunting majority of the House were 
as thrilled as Pitt wished them to be. The protests of the rapidly- 
dwindling opposition availed nothing. Challenged by Grey, 
Erskine, Sheridan, and Fox in succession to produce from his 
sealed bags one single document which its authors had not 
themselves made public, Pitt needed only to look mysterious. 
His majority was assured in advance. The opposition mustered 
on a division 39 all told in a House of over 300. 


All the London fashionables who could secure tickets of 
admission flocked to the Old Bailey Sessions House when on 
Saturday 25th October 1794, the special commission of six 
judges appointed to '‘inquire into certain Treasons and Mis¬ 
prisions of Treason in the county of Middlesex” opened the 
case against Thomas Hardy, John Horne Tooke, John Augustus 
Bonney, Stewart Kyd, Jeremiah Joyce, Thomas Holcroft, John 
Richter, John Thclwall and John Baxter. 

During the six months between their arrest and the trial the 
prisoners had been detained in the Tower, save when taken to 
the Privy Council for examination. John Horne Tooke (one¬ 
time associate of John Wilkes, ex-clergyman, law-student, 
philologist, and wit) bent upon getting his revenge for six 
months’ discomfort started straight away by complaining of the 
draught from the windows which the judges had ordered to be 
thrown open. “We have just come,” he said, “from a very 
confined and close hole, and the windows now open at our backs 
expose us to so much cold air that our health, particularly my 
own, will be considerably endangered, and most probably we 
shall lose our voices before we leave the place. I shall therefore 
request of the court to be dismissed as soon as their convenience 
will permit.” 

From a prisoner threatened with being “hanged, drawn and 
quartered” this was anything but the tone the court expected. 
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The presiding judge told him they would make every 
allowance that could be expected. 

Asked in the usual form—after the formal plea of not guilty— 
‘'How will you be tried?” (to which the legally correct answer 
was “By God and my country”) Tooke “eyed the court for 
some seconds with an air of significancy such as few men are 
so well able to assume, and shaking his head, answered with 
emphasis '/ would be tried by God and my country, but -r ” 

Counsel for the prosecution made haste to say that they 
proposed to agree to the request of the defence and try each 
prisoner separately, beginning with Thomas Hardy. And the 
first round ended with Horne Tooke clearly a winner. 

Opening the case against Hardy the Attorney-General John 
Scott (afterwards Lord Chancellor Eldon) produced an enor¬ 
mous mass of documents which covered the whole table of the 
court, and spoke for nearly nine hours before calling any 
witnesses. 

The gist of his case was that in calling a “Convention” and 
in openly declaring their sympathy with the French Republic 
(and, incidentally with the writings of Thomas Paine) the 
London Corresponding Society led by the prisoner had clearly 
contemplated a repetition in Britain of the things which had 
happened in Paris between 1789 and 1794. Also as Britain was 
then at war with France, and as the incriminated parties had 
obtained arms (some half-dozen muskets, a score of pikes, and 
two or three clasp knives were all that the Attorney-General 
could produce—and most of them came from Scotland where 
they had done duty in convicting Watt)—it followed that the 
designs of the prisoners were unmistakable. 

Erskine who led for the defence and his junior Vicary Gibbs 
tackled their task courageously and well from the beginning. 
The arms, so far as they were not the bogus evidence of ad¬ 
mitted spies, were legitimate means of self-defence, rendered 
necessary, as in the case of Walker of Manchester, by the 
criminal behaviour of the Church-and-King mobs incited by 
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Tory and High Church magistrates. The object of the much 
maligned “Convention,” as of the Corresponding Society itself, 
and certainly of the prisoner, Thomas Hardy, was to secure 
a reform in the representation of the people in Parliament. The 
Duke of Richmond, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, and Philip 
Francis (the reputed author of the Junius letters) all gave evid¬ 
ence that they were favour of Parliamentary reform—though 
not of universal suffrage—and that they knew Hardy and 
regarded him as a sincere, earnest, and thoroughly sober- 
minded citizen. 

After eight days of trial, on several days of which the court 
sat till long past midnight, and on which (with one exception) 
it never met later than nine a.m.—after the Solicitor-General 
had backed his leader, and the judge in a ten-hours' summing- 
up had done his best to back both in their efforts to secure a 
verdict, the result was as we have said—a verdict of not guilty. 


The verdict was undoubtedly the correct one—but even so, 
it is unusual for a jury to fly so conspicuously in the face of a 
conviction upon which the Government has clearly set its heart. 

The fact was that the jury thought there was less danger in 
acquitting the prisoner than in convicting him. 

hor one thing the sentence which would have followed a 
verdict of guilty was the barbarous penalty of hanging, drawing 
and quartering—which the jury were not willing to inflict. For 
another the jury had been shocked and scandalised by the 
barbarous behaviour of Braxfield in the Scottish trials, and the 
barbarous sentences inflicted with the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment. 1 hen the war with the French republic had been quite 
wantonly entered upon and was generally unpopular. Also it 
had been grossly mismanaged, and the economic consequences 
were beginning to be unbearable. Trade had been thrown into 
chaos, taxes were soaring to unprecedented heights. The masses 
were beginning to riot for Bread, and the manufacturers were 
getting near to rioting for Peace. 
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Moreover, the Army and the Navy were both getting out of 
hand. The sailors, supported by the long-shore and dock 
workers, had rioted at Yarmouth, Hull, Shields and Leith, in 
protest against scandalous pay and wretched rations. The 
militia, called out to quell these disturbances, had shown they 
could not be relied upon. 

The regular soldiers, billeted upon the civil population, were 
fast catching the ‘'Jacobin’* contagion—against which the only 
security was firstly to build barracks in all the manufacturing 
centres as rapidly as possible; and secondly to import hired 
troops from Hanover, or from Hesse, Prussia and other 
German states. As the Government talked of doing this on a 
big scale, fears of an intended coup d'etat grew. And these fears 
seemed to be confirmed by the Emergency Powers Act, and by 
the wholesale employment of spies. In short—the extravagant 
anxiety of the Government to secure a conviction, roused the 
suspicions of the jury—their fears as to what the immense mob 
waiting outside the court might do decided the issue. 

Earlier in the trial, when the sitting had been prolonged 
till after midnight a rumour had got around that Hardy had 
been acquitted. The crowd had then manifested its enthusiasm 
enormously, and, although assured by Erskine that they were 
mistaken, had insisted on taking the horses out of his carriage 
and dragging him in triumph from the Old Bailey to Sergeant’s 
Inn. That there would have been trouble if the verdict had been 
other than what it was is certain—as is also the fact that, 
although the London Corresponding Society scrupulously 
avoided anything like organising an armed revolt, masses of 
people in all parts of the country were beginning to think in 
terms of just this very thing. Only a very little would have set 
a spark to the magazine in 1794. 

As it was the verdict being the “not guilty” they hoped for, 
the crowd went frantic with enthusiasm and would not disperse 
until it had carried Hardy and Erskine home in triumph. 
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After this stunning set-back the Government took twelve 
days to decide whether to proceed. They decided to carry on, 
and accordingly on the 17th November 1794, John Horne 
Tooke was brought to trial. 

The effects of the acquittal of Hardy were soon apparent— 
multiplied as they were by the quality of the prisoner himself.^ 
From the start the prosecutors were on the defensive and the 
defence was on the attack. Horne Tooke himself began the 
battle by claiming as a right, or alternatively, requesting as a 
favour, to be allowed to sit next his counsel instead of in the 
‘‘dock.*’ He was, after an argument, allowed to do so as a favour 
on the score of his health. 

Then it became apparent that the main prop of the case 
against Horne Tooke had been proof of his connection with 
Hardy, and Hardy’s connection with the British Convention. 
With this prop knocked away by Hardy’s acquittal the prosecu¬ 
tion had to vamp up a substitute by “proving” (what was 
notorious) Horne Tooke’s sympathy with the French Revolu¬ 
tion, and his general agreement with the views of Thomas 
Paine. 

As against this evidence the defence (which harried the 
prosecution at every point, Horne Tooke himself taking a 
vigorous part in the legal arguments, and the cross-examination) 
produced an amazing string of witnesses to testify to their 
having taken part in public conferences to advocate Parlia¬ 
mentary reform, to their conviction of Horne Tooke’s sincerity 
in that cause, and to the general unlikelihood of his taking to 
desperate insurrectionary courses. 

In addition to the Duke of Richmond, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, and Philip Francis, who had given evidence in favour 

' But for a somewhat pedantic reading of the law Horne Tooke might 
have made a name in Parliament alongside those of Fox, Sheridan, Grey, 
Erskine and others. He was “elected” to the House of Commons in 1801 as 
Member for the celebrated borough of Old Sarum—in which the “electors,” 
apart from the landowner, w’ere “an old woman and a pig.” The return was 
challenged on the ground that (a) clergy are ineligilple for election to Parlia¬ 
ment, and (b) once a clergyman always a clergyman. The House took this 
\ lew and annulled the election. 
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of Hardy, there were called the Bishop of Gloucester (who 
testified to his personal knowledge of the prisoner and his 
learned pursuits), Earl Stanhope, Earl Camden, Lord Frederick 
Campbell, and a string of commoners, some of them officers in 
the Army, some members of Parliament, headed by Major 
Cartwright (the Father of Reform) and Charles James Fox. 
Some of these witnesses^ having turned their political coats, gave 
their evidence somewhat unwillingly, but none more so than 
the “Right Honourable William Pitt,” the Prime Minister, who 
attended on a sub-pcena and was forced, reluctantly, to “remem¬ 
ber” (after an endeavour to forget!) that he had attended a 
meeting composed of “delegates from county meetings and 
several cities and towns,” as well as members of Parliament, 
which delegate meeting had for its object “a recommendation 
to the people to meet for the purpose of enforcing by legal 
means a Parliamentary reform.” 

This admission, extorted from Pitt by the clear evidence of 
Sheridan, supported among others by Earl Stanhope, destroyed 
the whole case of the prosecution which was, categorically, 
that delegate meetings to concert ways and means of securing 
Parliamentary reform (as distinct from simply petitioning 
Parliament to reform itself) were necessarily a mere device 
under cloak of which treasonable insurrection was being organ¬ 
ized. 

Pitt’s evidence completed the work done by one of the 
prosecution’s own witnesses, William Sharpe, the engraver. 
Called to give formal evidence of Tooke’s presence at certain 
meetings of the Constitutional Information Society which in 
a very round-about manner connected Tooke with the British 
Convention, Sharpe turned out to be a “prize-packet” for the 
defence. 

He was in fact a close personal friend of Tooke’s and was 
able to throw light upon a mysterious letter from one of the 
prisoners, Jeremiah Joyce, to Horne Tooke which the prosecu¬ 
tion had intercepted, and Tooke had never received. The letter, 
a very short one, giving the news of Hardy’s arrest, concluded 
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with the sentence: ‘‘Query: is it possible to get ready by 
Thursday?” And in Parliament the Government had made 
much of this sentence as indicating a secret preparation for 
insurrection which might, perhaps, be “got ready by Thurs¬ 
day.” Sharpe was able to testify that what was being “got 
ready” by Tooke, was a statistical account of all the sinecure 
places and pensions shown in the Court Calendar to be in the 
possession of William Pitt and his relatives. Joyce, knowing 
Sharpe to be a regular visitor to Tooke, had called upon him 
and asked him to convey the message verbally in case, as in fact 
happened, the letter had gone astray. What made the matter 
all the more farcical was that when Sharpe reached Tooke's 
home at Wimbledon he found a troop of Light Dragoons 
parading the neighbourhood on the look-out for whatever it 
was that was being “got ready by Thursday.” 

The prosecution dragged out their losing battle for five days, 
at the end of which the jury took less than ten minutes to decide 
upon a verdict of “Not Guilty” which was received with an 
enthusiasm equal to that which had greeted the acquittal of 
Hardy. 

A fortnight later the Crown prosecutor made his last effort. 
He put John Thelwall upon his trial and tried with the aid of 
spies and informers—most of whose evidence had been used 
unsuccessfully in the previous trials—to convict him of treason¬ 
able intentions. The jury, after five days of this, found Thelwall 
Not Guilty without leaving the box. The charges against the 
rest of the prisoners were accordingly abandoned. 

For the moment the Government was baffled. Eight hundred 
warrants which had been prepared for immediate use were 
scrapped, and the democratic agitation under the stimulus of 
triumph and hunger grew formidable. But it grew in ways which 
none of the incriminated Jacobins desired. The trials had the 
effect of putting into the minds of the poorer classes notions of 
pike, pistol, and gun they had not previously entertained. Also, 
though they failed in their immediate object, and brought upon 
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Pitt and his Government an unpopularity with the middle-class 
from which they never wholly recovered, they had the effect of 
warning the middle-class that they were ‘'playing with edged 
tools’’ when they encouraged the lower-class masses to give 
their minds to thoughts of reform. 

All through 1795 there were hunger-riots in everj^ part of 
Britain, and soldiers and militia often helped the starving 
workers to plunder the food-stores which they were detailed to 
protect. The state of the nation was shown, eloquently, by the 
reception given to the King at the opening of Parliament in 
October 1795. 

As the royal procession reached the House of Lords it was 
greeted with a storm of hisses and execrations from a crowd 
estimated to number no fewer than 200,000. From every side 
came shouts of “Give us Peace and Bread!,” “Down with 
Pitt,” “No war,” “Down with George.” A stone crashed 
through the glass window of the coach, narrowly missing the 
royal head. 

On the King’s return to St. James’s Palace the reception was 
even fiercer. The royal carriage was damaged by volleys of 
stones and filth. Several of the escorting Life Guards were un¬ 
horsed. And an attempt was made to overturn the royal coach. 
Yells of “Peace,” “Bread,” and “No Pitt!” were deafening. 

The Government were forced to make a pretence at Peace 
negotiations. At the same time they passed an Act forbidding 
all political meetings. 

Things grew more critical towards the end of 1796 when 
a French descent upon Ireland was only averted by an unpre¬ 
cedented storm, combined with the incompetent irresolution of 
General Grouchy, and when the Bank suspended cash pay¬ 
ments. In 1797 the Fleet mutinied at Spithead and at the Nore; 
and the Government had barely recovered from this fright 
when Ireland, which had been in a state of terror since 1796, 
rose in insurrection in May 1798. 

This succession of crises gave the Government its excuse for 
maintaining the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act for eight 
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years. It also gave the excuse for the final suppression of the 
London Corresponding Society. On 12th July 1799, an act 
was passed:— 

utterly suppressing and prohibiting the societies of the United 
Englishmen, the United Scotsmen, United Irishmen, and 
United Britons . . . and the London Corresponding Society, 
and all other corresponding societies of any other city, town, or 
place. 

Incidentally it was also interpreted to make all trade unions 
and combinations of workmen illegal. 

The middle-class Jacobin Societies never met after the 
arrests of M^y 1794. The London Corresponding Society 
carried on, under growing difficulties. With the hope of 
parliamentary reforms dwindling to nothing before the terror¬ 
ism of Pitt, and the defection of the middle-class “J^^^^bins'’ it 
became increasingly difficult for Hardy to keep the society away 
from dabbling with “underground” conspiracies. The society 
gained many new members—Francis Place was one who joined 
under the stimulus of indignation at the arrests and trials of 
1794. But as many as it gained it lost to the underground 
societies named in the Act—all of which were formed in sympathy 
with, and more or less under the direction of the United Irish¬ 
men. When the leaders of the United Irishmen were arrested 
en bloc in May 1798, the conspiracy was deprived of its head 
and frittered away to nothing. An abortive effort at organising 
action to synchronise with Robert Emmet's rising for which 
Major Despart and six privates of the Guards were hanged 
outside the Marshalsea Gaol in Southwark in 1803 was the last 
flicker of the conspirational movement excited in England by 
sympathy with Jacobinism. 

By then France had fallen under the virtual dictatorship of 
Napoleon Buonaparte and Jacobinism had been killed at its 
roots. Despite its inglorious end, the London Corresponding 
Society deserves to be remembered as the first definitely 
working-class political organisation formed in Britain. 
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W HEN the sapient inventor of the mass-production of 
automobiles, Henry Ford, delivered himself of the wise¬ 
crack ‘‘History is bunk,” he roused an echo of sympathy from 
many academic students of the subject—especially from those to 
whom history is a “huge dust heap of facts”—of which one 
can make what one will. 

If one takes, for example, the history of Britain from the 
period 1760 to 1832 and treats it in this academic manner one 
can, according to the level at which one makes a cross-section, 
prove—just whatever one wants to prove. One can prove that 
William Pitt the Younger was a “heaven-born” Prime Minister, 
“the pilot who weathered the storm,” or one can prove that the 
death of William Pitt was an occasion for universal rejoicing. If 
one takes a cross-cut at the level represented by James* Naval 
History^ or Napier’s History of the War in the Peninsula one 
gets a picture of patriotic solidarity behind heroic seamen and 
gallant soldiers squandering their lives to acquire imperishable 
glory for their country. At another level we get the world of the 
fashionables, the bucks, the beaus, and the Corinthians—the 
world of Beau Brummel and the Prince Regent, of hard drink¬ 
ing and reckless gambling, of fast horses and faster women, 
with, as attendant acolytes, the heavy-fisted “milling-coves” 
from Gentleman Jackson and the peerless Jem Belcher to Tom 
Cribb, Tom Spring, and Jack Randall, the Nonpareil. 

At one level we get the “no popery” Gordon riots, the 
Church and King mobs, Reeve’s Association for the Suppression 
of Jacobins and Levellers y and Wilberforce’s Society for the 
Suppression of Vice. At another the whole Paineite “Jacobin” 
agitation, plus the United Irishmen with its offshoots and^a 
swarm of obscurer conspiracies. 

And at the lowest level of all we get the ever-recurring 
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“Bread riots” and the agitation led by the mythical “General 
Ludd.” 

From one angle the English and Scottish people seem to be 
inveterately devoted to their King and “those set in authority 
under him,” and so much so that an accusation of “sedition,” 
“blasphemy,” or “treason” is sufficient to ensure a conviction 
from a pliant and patriotic jury. From another it would seem 
that these same juries took a delight in thwarting the wishes of 
the Government and acquitted for preference just those whom 
the Government most wished to put out of the way. 

Nobody in this period seems to behave quite as one would 
normally expect. The kindly and homely Walter Scott, who 
genuinely knew and liked the common-people, figures as a 
High Tory; the handsome and dissipated Lord Byron, who 
knew nothing whatever about the lives of the common people, 
and the aristocratically-born Shelley, who knew their lives little 
better, both figure as front-rank champions of the people and 
haters of the established order. Wordsworth, Coleridge and 
Southey who begin as enthusiasts for the French Revolution 
finish as High Tories—dividing their enthusiasm between 
daffodils, moonlight, mysticism and the Church of England as 
by law established. Cobbett who begins as a truculent ultra- 
Tory finishes as an even more truculent Radical. The epoch 
which opens with the yells of Wilkes and Liberty and the same 
Wilkes heading the suppression of the Gordon riots, ends with 
the Six Acts of Sidmouth and Castlereagh, the yells of execra¬ 
tion which greet the coffin of the same Castlereagh, dead by his 
own hand, and finally the triumphant passage of the Reform 
Bill. 

The confusion is, of course, only apparent. Beneath the 
surface a vast change was taking place. The foundation of social 
economy was being revolutionised, and with it the whole social 
stratification of society, and the inter-relation of class forces. 
F'irstly it was the epoch of the industrial revolution—the 
change-over of basic production from handicraft-manufacture 
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to machine industry with the aid of mechanical power (wind, 
water, and ultimately steam-power). Concurrently it was the 
epoch of the definitive political triumph of the bourgeoisie. 
This begins with the ferment and the revolt of the American 
colonies, the American Revolution. It ends, after the Great 
French Revolution, with the revolutionary Reform of Parlia¬ 
ment in 1832—a reform which was revolutionary in that, 
thenceforward, the decisive power in the State began definitely 
to pass over to the industrial capitalists and their allies. 

The ferments in Britain from 1760 to 1832 can be elucidated 
by means of this clue. The one-time 'Vulgarian’' manufacturer 
was growing to be a decisive power. So far as he was denied 
consideration and obstructed in his development by the relics 
of feudal-aristocratic and courtly privilege he was a "Jacobin.” 
So far as he was threatened and obstructed by the resistance 
of a social class lower than his own, he was a "Bourbon,” and 
Napoleonic in the ruthlessness with which he repressed all 
resistance. One part of the aristocracy lamented its class loss of 
social hegemony, and resisted the rise of the manufacturers. 
This section combined a fervent hatred of everything "demo¬ 
cratic” with, at times, a reckless sympathy with the "lower 
orders” when these were most insurrectionary and anti¬ 
manufacturer. Another part, itself becoming bourgeoisiefied, 
offered itself to the bourgeoisie as its "natural” leaders and 
champions. One part of the lower orders, the shopkeeping and 
artisan-craftsmen class, was growing steadily into a bourgeoisie. 
Shop-keepers like the young Robert Owen, craftsmen like the 
young Francis Place, could grow in a comparatively few years, 
with the aid of a trifling sum of borrowed money, the one into 
a wealthy manufacturer, the other into a well-to-do bourgeois, 
able to retire from business at a comparatively early age. 
Another section of the same class was being rapidly driven out 
of the rnarket and into complete destitution. Below all the new 
class of factory-operatives was being steadily aggregated in the 
new factory towns. 

In any circumstances such a vast and far-reaching transition 
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as this must have produced a good deal of hardship and dis¬ 
comfort. Carried through in a time of war, and of crushing 
taxation, when the costs of subsidising all the powers of Europe 
to maintain a struggle against Napoleon made the well-to-do 
classes perfectly reckless as to how they recouped themselves 
at the expense of the lower orders—when the soaring price of 
bread, a consequence of war and bad harvests, seemed a God- 
sent provision for the '‘needs’' of the wealthy—carried through 
in these circumstances the transition entailed upon the labouring 
and artisan classes hardships almost too horrible to be believed. 

And as though set upon making things as bad as they could 
possibly be made the quasi-"aristocratic” Tory governments 
which followed the short-lived coalition government appointed 
on the death of Pitt in 1806 had no other notion of ruling than 
that of resistance to all political change, maintained by rigorous 
repression. 

They had, of course, a measure of difficulty*"in getting the 
manufacturing class, and the class of artisan-traders rising into 
manufacturers and merchants, to submit to restrictions, as 
well as to the burden of taxation; and the cry of "patriotism” 
and "the country in danger” did not always work to that end 
even in war-time. But when all else failed they could contrive 
to justify repression by making it appear that the manufacturers 
themselves were in danger, along with their property, from 
malignant "levelling” conspiracies gathering headway among 
the lowest orders—the "rabble,” the "swinish multitude,” or, 
in short, among the wage-workers, especially those in the 
factory areas. 

It was Pitt’s speciality to be able to believe quite seriously 
that the "mob” was, under the influence of Jacobin^ agents, 
chronically in such a state of conspiracy. But with Napoleon 
finally overthrown and the Bourbons restored to the throne of 
France after Waterloo in 1815, it became necessary to think up 

^ These were as mythical as were the “Bolshevik agents” to whom 
reactionary imagination ascribed every manifestation of industrial and 
political unrest after the Armistice of 1918. 
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another excuse. The speciality of the governments in the years 
immediately following the war—the governments in which 
Henry Addington Viscount Sidmouth, Robert Stewart Viscount 
Castlereagh, and John Scot Earl of Eldon, were the leading 
spirits (under the nominal Prime Minister, Lord Liverpool^)— 
was that of using spies deliberately to manufacture scare- 
excuses for the repressions they desired to introduce. Pitt had 
used spies, and the spies had, as is the way of spies, used him by 
fabricating evidence where none existed. Sidmouth, as Home 
Secretary, backed by Castlereagh, the inventor of the Holy 
Alliance, and Lord Chancellor Eldon, went beyond Pitt in 
positively encouraging the spies to foment plots which, “dis¬ 
covered” in the nick of time, gave excuses for the worst repres¬ 
sions England had known since the days of the Stuarts and the 
Star Chamber. 

The period from 1817 to 1823 “classic” period for the 
rule of this triumvirate, and supplies lawyers to this day with a 
wealth of leading-cases of treason, sedition, and blasphemy. 
We shall deal in succession with samples of all three, with the 
“treason” trials arising out of the activities of Sidmouth's 
spies, with the “sedition” trials arising from the Peterloo 
massacre of 1819, and with the blasphemy trials of William 
Hone (1817) and Richard Carlile and others (1819 -23). 


Castles the Spy and the Spa Fields Affair 

On Monday 9th June 1817, before the Court of King's 
Bench sitting (as the custom then was) in Westminster Hall, 
James Watson, senior, surgeon; Arthur Thistlewood, gentle¬ 
man; Thomas Preston, cordwainer, and John Hooper, labourer, 
stood arraigned for High Treason, on account of the Spa Fields 
“riots” of November 1816. 

Boiled down to their bones these riots amounted to this— 

^ Shelley in his Masque of Anarchy assigns to Sidmouth, Castlereagh and 
Eldon, the roles of Hypocrisy, Murder, and Fraud, respectively. Liverpool 
was referred to by Horne Tooke in a speech quoted at his trial, as “that skip¬ 
jack Jenkinson.'* He had been George IIPs corruption-fund manager. 
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that a series of meetings were held in the Spa Fields, Clerken- 
well (then an unbuilt area now covered by Exmouth Street, 
Rosebery Avenue, and the streets north of these to a point just 
beyond the northern boundary of what is now Wilmington 
Square). These meetings, largely attended by men wholly or 
partially unemployed, with a sprinkling of discharged soldiers 
and sailors among them, were called partly by radicals of the 
school of Henry Hunt, and partly by the “Association of 
Spencean Philanthropists'’—called “Spenceans" for short. 

They derived this name from Thomas Spence, a radical 
schoolmaster from Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who deserves recog¬ 
nition as a genuine pioneer of Socialism. Spence's “plan" of 
land “nationalisation" by parishes somewhat predated Owen's 
plan, and differed from it in that it falls for classification be¬ 
tween Owen's “model villages" and Henry George's Single 
Tax. Spence had been a member of the London Corresponding 
Society, and was one of the prisoners released without trial 
after the acquittal of Hardy in 1794. He died in London before 
the Association which took his name had been founded. 


During the war the importation of corn had been rendered 
all but impossible by the state of war. High prices for corn and 
cattle had induced a revolution in agriculture parallel to the 
revolution in industry begotten by the machine-equipped 
factory and the introduction of steam-power. One detail in this 
agricultural revolution was the enclosure of the fields and 
commons which worked acute distress among the lower strata 
of the rural population. But it also made possible the raising of 
agricultural production to a level which made Britain entirely 
self-sufficing so far as food-stuffs were concerned. And high 
production went with high prices for land, and high rents. 

The ending of the war threatened to cut off this prosperity 
of the landlord and farming community at its root. Accordingly 
a landlord-packed House of Commons rushed through an Act 
to prohibit the importation of corn except at famine prices, and 
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did SO knowing it was acting ‘‘in violent opposition to the 
general feeling of the country.’’ The Annual Register, keeping 
well within the bounds of propriety, said: 

This Corn Law rekindled the animosity of the inferior classes 
against the legislature, and the metropolis was for some days 
in a state of tumult and outrage, which excited serious appre¬ 
hensions in the Government and caused them to resort to strong 
measures for quelling the popular commotion. 

In plain English the House of Commons had to be protected 
behind heavy oaken barricades across all its approaches while 
the adjacent streets were patrolled by the Household Cavalry 
and the Brigade of Guards, both fresh from Waterloo. A furious 
“mob,” unable to do as they wished (“lug the members out by 
the ears and throw them into the Thames”), vented their rage 
by wrecking the houses of known supporters of the Bill. 

The reactions begotten by the Corn Law scared even the 
Borough-mongers’ House of Commons. The harvest failed, 
and literal famine for a majority of the toiling masses followed. 
Wages had been depressed (despite the inflated currency) to a 
scandalous level. Ten shillings a week was considered “good 
wages.” Unemployment rose to an unprecedented height. The 
Poor Law made a bad business worse; the Corn Law made it 
unendurable. Food riots broke out all over the country: and 
continued to break out all through i8i6. 

In East Anglia town and country workers combined to burn 
hayricks and smash farming machinery. Marching in great 
bands with banners inscribed “Bread or Blood!” they stormed 
and looted barns, flour mills, butchers’ and bakers’ shops. 

In Glasgow the “mob” stormed the soup-kitchens, opened, 
ostensibly, to “relieve distress” and smashed the coppers— 
deeming their institution an insult. In Dundee a hundred 
provision shops were cleared of their contents. 

Concurrently the demand for Parliamentary reform broke 
out again. The demand for universal suflFrage and annual 
parliaments, which had been regarded as “treasonable” by 
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Braxfield and the Crown prosecutors of 1794, became a general 
demand. Led by old Major Cartwright, local Hampden Clubs 
were formed in all the chief centres. And to the left of these 
Radical Hampden Clubs were the ultra-Painite Republicans, who 
followed the lead of Richard Carlile, and also the Spenceans. 

Towards the end of 1816 Radical meetings to demand reform 
and measures of relief became frequent in Spa Fields. The 
Radicals whose chief spokesman was Henry (“Orator*’) Hunt 
clamoured for a reform of Parliament. The Spenceans, not 
satisfied with a purely electoral-parliamentary reform put 
forward more concrete economic demands: (i) that the land 
“belonging of right to the whole people” should revert to the 
ownership of the people by parishes—all rents to be paid to the 
parish, and, less expenses deducted, disbursed to the people on 
a scale proportioned to their needs: (2) an immediate and total 
repudiation of the National Debt. 

On 15th November, Radicals and Spenceans joined to pro¬ 
mote a petition to the Prince Regent demanding a complete 
change in the administration, and adequate measures of relief 
for distress. An enormous crowd approved the petition which 
was proposed by Hunt and supported by the Spenceans. The 
meeting adjourned to 2nd December, by which time a reply 
was expected. 

From what actually happened it seems clear that the leading 
Spenceans thought the time ripe for an attempt at insurrection. 
But it is equally clear that they had only the very vaguest notion 
of how to set about the job. There seems to have been some 
highly perfunctory preparation of “pike-heads”—of a fashion 
quite inadequate for the purpose in view—but no real prepara¬ 
tion of pike-staves, or of the men to wield them. 

On the day appointed the Spencean leaders arrived on the 
ground an hour before the appointed time with a wagon and 
flags. They hoisted flags made in horizontal stripes of Green 
(to symbolise Nature), White (to symbolise Truth) and Red 
(to symbolise Justice), and displayed a slogan-banner reading 
“The brave soldiers are our brothers; treat them kindly.” In 
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the wagon too, were a couple of muskets, a couple of swords, 
a glove filled with bullets and a pound of powder; but this 
arsenal was put there entirely on the responsibility of the spy 
who was the chief witness for the prosecution, and was left in 
the wagon without any one attempting to make use of it. 

Notwithstanding the early start a big crowd had gathered 
and the meeting was addressed first by Dr. Watson, senior, and 
then by his son Dr. Watson, junior. They recounted the con¬ 
temptuous manner in which the petition had been rejected by 
the Prince Regent; and the younger Watson, amid general 
indignation and excitement appears to have asked the crowd 
if they were ready to help themselves. Meeting a favourable 
response he leaped from the wagon and led the way towards 
the City. 

The crowd made its way in a number of groups in various 
directions. Some sort of general design was apparent in the 
fact that different Spencean leaders led the different sections 
into which the crowd divided, and in the fact that as they made 
their way gunsmiths' shops were forcibly entered and looted of 
their contents. One party made its way westward in the general 
direction of Chancery Lane and Temple Bar; other contingents 
made their way through the City. In each case the contingents 
by looting gunsmiths' shops on their way acquired a regular 
arsenal of weapons; but the absence of settled plans o * com¬ 
mon-purpose was apparent in their complete unreadiness to 
use the weapons when they had them. The westward moving 
group was met by a troop of Life Guards at the bottom of 
Holborn Hill and scattered without a shot fired. The eastward 
moving parties were no less easily disposed of—even though 
one party which looted in the Minories had gathered a brass 
cannon as well as plenty of muskets and pistols. 

One of the leaders, apparently Thistlewood, though this is 
doubtful, reached the Tower with a small group and is said to 
have appealed to the Guards on duty to surrender the place. 
But it is certain that none of the guards took the appeal seriously 
—it is doubtful whether they heard what was said. 
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One unfortunate incident arose—the quite accidental 
wounding of a civilian in a scuffle during the looting of a gun¬ 
smith’s shop. This was made a pretext for the savage imposition 
of the death penalty upon an Irish sailor Cashman who, though 
he had nothing to do with the wounding, had led the party 
which broke into the gunsmith’s. He was hanged in his seaman’s 
uniform; and his case excited intense sympathy when it became 
known that his naval record was excellent and that on the very 
morning of the riot he had been refused, by the Admiralty, a 
settlement of his perfectly valid claim for ^200 arrears of pay 
and prize-money. 

All the leaders were arrested except the younger Watson, 
who, being involved in the shooting affray, contrived to escape 
to America. 

Whether its fright at the Spa Fields riots was real or assumed 
the Government made full use of the occasion. And it was 
helped in a way by the fact that when the Prince Regent went 
to open Parliament in January 1817, he made his way through 
a storm of hoots and hisses, and a stone was thrown through his 
carriage window. It at once drew the attention of Parliament to 
the ‘‘alarming growth of seditious societies” and got a “secret” 
committee appointed to inquire into the causes of the Spa 
Fields riots. It produced evidence before this committee to 
prove that the popular unrest was due to the “licentiousness” 
of the press, to public “agitators” (such as Henry Hunt), and 
to “the alarming growth of Seditious Societies.” It got from 
the committee such a report as enabled it to introduce and pass 
into law new Acts imposing severe penalties for “tampering 
with the allegiance of the Army,” increasing the powers of 
magistrates to suppress meetings, and suspending the Habeas 
Corpus Act to permit of arrests and detention without formal 
charge. 

These Acts were not passed without a fierce Parliamentary 
resistance from the “Left-wing” Whigs and Radicals. They 
had not all passed into law when the Government reported 
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'‘widespread conspiracy’* in all the manufacturing districts of 
the Midlands and North, and particularly a “great conspiracy” 
in Manchester to “seize the town, murder the magistrates, and 
march upon London.” The “vigilance of the magistrates” alone, 
the Government alleged, had saved the country. 

What had happened, in fact, was that several thousand 
unemployed men in Manchester had agreed to march to London 
to petition for measures of relief, but had been scattered by 
dragoons at various points on their route in the neighbourhood 
of Manchester. The ill-treatment and wholesale arrests of these 
“Blanketeers”^ had created indignation, and the leading 
Manchester Radicals had met in committee to discuss what 
could be done. It was this committee, arrested on March 28th, 
which constituted the “conspiracy.” On June 6th in Wakefield, 
fourteen men were arrested while, so the Government alleged, 
“actually engaged in preparing for a rising, two days later.” 
And, giving colour to the charge against the Manchester and 
Wakefield committees, on that night—of Sunday June 8th— 
there were a number of outbreaks of a distinctly insurrectionary 
character. 

In Huddersfield a mob gathered, demanded arms from 
several houses, came into collision with a party of yeomanry, 
with whom they exchanged shots, and then scattered. 

On the same night a few hundred men gathered at Peniridge, 
in Derbyshire, and set out to march to Nottingham, expecting 
to find it in the hands of “the people.” As they marched they 
demanded arms and food from the big houses they passed, and 
pressed all the working men they met into their army. They 
marched all night through a downpour of rain; and, when 
morning broke were still miles from Nottingham. At this point 
they found the road barred by a troop of dragoons and the 
rebel “army” dispersed without firing a shot. 

This news was very much to the Government’s liking. The 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was due to expire in July; and 

1 Blanketeers —so-called because they came equipped with a blanket, worn 
rolled and slung like a shoulder-belt, for use when sleeping out. 
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this gave a pretext for its renewal, and for a general stiffening 
of the administration of the other repressive acts. 

When the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended in March, 
William Cobbett, believing (rightly) that he was one of those 
aimed at, emigrated to America. Others less-known, such as 
Wooler of the Black Dwarfy and William Hone, a publisher of 
squibs and parodies, stood their ground. Hone, in fact, stepped 
into Cobbetl’s place and produced a Reformist's Register to take 
the place of Cobbctt’s Register. Both Hone and Wooler were on 
bail, awaiting trial for “sedition’’ and “blasphemy” when on 
June 9th, the Spa Fields prisoners were put upon trial for High 
Treason. 

The trial opened amidst intense public excitement. The fact 
that the Government had elected to proceed on the gravest 
charge possible was interpreted generally to mean that they 
were not satisfied with even the greatly enlarged powers of 
repression they possessed. It was feared that they intended to 
use the Spa Fields “treason” as an excuse for “discovering” 
such a widespread conspiracy as would justify them in bringing 
the whole country virtually under martial law. 

It was known that the chief witness for the prosecution would 
be an “informer,” a prisoner turned “King’s evidence,” and 
the House of Commons had already been shocked and disturbed 
by the allegation, made by a Yorkshire magistrate who was also 
an M.P., that the disturbances in the North were all of them 
traceable to the work of a Government agent, “Oliver the spy.” 
General disgust was excited by the revelation that the infamous 
Thomas Reynolds (the informer brother-in-law of Wolfe Tone, 
who, by betraying the secret meeting-place of the United 
Irishmen’s central executive had made possible the arrest of 
the United Irish leaders and so rendered abortive all their plans 
for a rising in 1798) was, as a London “gentleman,” one of the 
grand jury which had found a “true bill” against the Spa 
Fields prisoners. 

The bench was occupied by Chief Justice Lord Ellenborough, 
and three judges. The prosecution was conducted by the 
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Attorney-General and Solicitor-General; while the defence was 
handled by two Tory barristers—Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Wetherell, and Sergeant Copley (afterwards Lord Lyndhursc). 
The case of the elder Watson was taken first. 

As had been expected the case turned primarily on the 
evidence of the informer John Castles. It was fairly well 
established that the Spenceans had believed in the possibility 
of a general uprising and had been willing to excite one. Also it 
was made highly probable that their feelings were shared fairly 
generally by the unemployed with whom London swarmed and 
particularly by those among the unemployed who had been 
newly discharged from the army and the navy. It was also made 
extremely probable that the soldiers still in uniform sym¬ 
pathised with the popular feeling, and so much so as to make 
it likely that if a really determined attack had been made upon 
the Tower the garrison would not have offered any vigorous 
resistance. 

But all this only made the case for the prosecution worse. It 
brought out all the more certainly the facts that no serious 
attack was made upon the Tower; that whoever it was that called 
upon the sentries to deliver up the fortress it was not Dr. 
Watson (and was, probably, the spy Castles himself); that if 
Dr. Watson had thought in terms of insurrection it was the spy 
Castles who had prompted the thought; and that the only arms 
gathered prior to the riot had been gathered by Castles likewise. 

Moreover, Charles Wetherell in a merciless cross-examina¬ 
tion established the fact .that Castles had been a professional 
informer for years, that he was and had been a scoundrel all his 
life, that he had been a brothel-bully, a forger, a swindler, a 
bigamist, and a thief—and had been kept, fed, clothed, and 
supplied with money by the Government since his arrest. 

Wetherell argued, brow-beating fiercely the brow-beating 
Ellenborough, that the whole charge was preposterous—that 
there had been, no doubt, things done to justify a charge of 
riot, but the only “conspiracy” in evidence was a conspiracy 
on the part of a worse than worthless spy-witness, and no 
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evidence at all of any “treason/’ least of all on the part of the 
prisoner Watson. 

Ellenborough did his best, in summing-up, to counteract 
the force of Wetherell’s pleading; but without success. The jury 
retired, and were out of court for two hours; but they admitted 
afterwards that this delay was merely for the sake of appear¬ 
ances. They had made up their minds to a verdict of Not Guilty 
before they left the box. 

The charge against the remaining prisoners was abandoned. 

The Spy Oliver 

In July 1817, there were four batches of prisoners awaiting 
trial in the north of England. There were the Manchester 
prisoners alleged to be the “secret committee” to organize 
insurrection after the dispersal of the “Blanketeers” march. 
There was the group of ten delegates from various parts who 
had been arrested while meeting in committee at Thornhill 
Lees in the West Riding. There were fourteen prisoners under 
arrest for the Huddersfield riot. And there were the five-and- 
thirty Derbyshire prisoners taken after the ill-fated march on 
Nottingham. 

Before any of them could be tried a blow was struck from 
which the Government never wholly recovered. An article 
appeared in the Leeds Mercury of June 14th which revealed that 
of the delegates arrested at Thornhill Lees (whom, collectively, 
the Government claimed were a comrxiittee engaged in organis¬ 
ing a general insurrection in the north of England), one Oliver 
had been allowed to escape; which one the Leeds Mercury 
alleged, on the sworn testimony of several local Reformers of 
substance and standing, had been the chief inspirer and ring¬ 
leader of the whole conspiracy, having figured as the accredited 
delegate of the “physical force” party in London. 

The details given were so circumstantial and unanswerable 
that Reformers everywhere were able to put two and two 
together and reconstruct the whole of Oliver’s wanderings. He 
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had at first travelled with a genuine reformer from London, 
whom he had deluded with his ‘‘revolutionary’’ talk. There is 
more than a bare suspicion that he had been supplied by some 
one in authority with a forged letter of introduction from Sir 
Francis Burdett—then regarded as the leading Radical in the 
House of Commons. By these means he gained the ear of the 
Radicals and Hampden Clubs everywhere; and used his oppor¬ 
tunity to propose more and more “advanced” measures. He 
proposed the “Blanketeers” march to London—it being under¬ 
stood by an inner group “in the know,” as they thought, that the 
presenting of a petition to the Prince Regent was a mere pretext. 
Actually they were, they thought, expected to play in London, 
the part played by the men of Marseilles, in Paris, in 1792. 

This plot failed because the Manchester magistrates, not in 
Sidmouth’s confidence, were alarmed at the bare notion of 
petitioning and scattered the marchers before a plausible pre¬ 
text had been created for arresting their leaders on the graver 
charge. The subsequent “conspiracy” in Manchester was the 
work of local spies—Oliver having moved on to organise (and 
betray) a general insurrection in the North. He succeeded 
sufficiently, as we have seen, to give the Government a pretext 
for its repressive measures and a renewed suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. But his scheme was “blown upon” before 
its full harvest could be reaped. In Radical and Whig circles 
generally, and even in the Tory ranks, the exposure made by the 
Leeds Mercury created profound excitement and disgust. The 
informants of the Leeds Mercury attended before the magistrates 
to lay charges in legal form against Oliver (it was not known 
how far he was in the confidence of the Home Office and how 
far merely a private-enterprise Judas). And the Lord Lieutenant 
of Yorkshire, Earl Fitzwilliam, made strong representations to 
the Government as to the general disgust created among even 
the wealthy and aristocratic by such a use of agents provocateurs. 

The revelations had an immediate effect upon the fate of the 
Yorkshire prisoners. Of the ten delegates arrested at Thornhill 
Lees, two were sent to London under warrants from the 
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Government. One was detained in the hope of further evidence. 
Seven were released on bail or on their own recognizances. Not 
one of them was ever brought to trial. 

The Huddersfield rioters escaped even more lightly. The 
prosecution hoped to secure a hanging sentence against six 
men for shooting at the yeomanry, and another similar sentence 
against eight men on a charge of the burglary of arms. But the 
judge (Baron Wood) treated the evidence of accomplices as 
worthless unless confirmed, and there was no real confirmation. 
In his summing-up Baron Wood all but directed the jury to 
acquit. The charges of riot were dropped in face of the judge’s 
hostility. And the charges of shooting broke down when the 
informer upon whom the prosecution relied swore that the 
yeomanry had fired first. All the prisoners were acquitted. 

The Derbyshire prisoners were not so fortunate. Their trial 
was postponed until the end of October—when the first flush 
of indignation had had time to die down. The juries were very 
carefully packed, and, in order to keep Oliver’s name out, the 
prosecution confined^its case to the events of the night of June 
8th and the morning of June 9th. The prisoner, Jeremiah 
Brandreth, a labourer, undoubtedly the leader of the rising, 
was tried first. And as he had, unluckily, killed a man by firing 
a pistol through the window of a house at which arms were 
being demanded his case was the hardest to defend. His counsel 
(Denman, afterwards Lord Chief Justice) tried hard to prove 
that the so-called “insurrection” was no more than a riot; but 
the jury had been too well packed. Brandreth and two others 
were condemned to death. Nineteen prisoners pleaded guilty 
by arrangement and were transported. The charges against the 
twelve youngest prisoners were dropped. 

A noteworthy fact is that among the nineteen was^the 
prisoner, Thomas Bacon, whose name originally stood first in 
the indictment. He, however, was the one who had seen most 
of Oliver, and had been with him as a co-delegate at meetings 
which Oliver had arranged. He had, moreover, made it plain 
that he meant to tell the court in self-defence exactly how, 
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when, and where he had been duped by Oliver. His case was 
put back until the last. By then, he had been induced to plead 
guilty in return for a promise of clemency. 

On Friday, 7th November 1817, Jeremiah Brandreth, 
labourer; Isaac Ludlam, stone-mason; and William Turner, 
stone-mason; were hanged and beheaded in Nottingham for 
their share in the rising. On the scaflFold Brandreth shouted 
“This is all Oliver’s work! God bless all—except Lord Castle- 
reaghl” Turner echoed: “This is the work of Government and 
Oliver!” 

The Town Clerk of Nottingham and one of the local magis¬ 
trates asked the Home Secretary for a sight of Oliver’s reports, 
so that they might the better answer the questions with which 
they were being pestered. Lord Sidmouth replied that it was 
“the wish of H.M.’s Government to throw a veil over the scenes 
of turbulence which have passed.” 

“Like Sidmouth, next. Hypocrisy . . .!” 


Cato Street—Edwards 

Two years later, at the beginning of 1820, there occurred 
an epilogue to this grim story of blood and treachery. On the 
night of February 23rd, acting on “information received,” Bow 
Street officers and soldiers raided a stable, with rooms above, 
in Cato Street, a back street, parallel to the Edgware Road. 
Here they surprised a party of men, with a quantity of arms. In 
the scuffle one police officer was run through with a sword and 
killed by a conspirator who escaped—for the time. The police 
were beaten off, but returned with soldiers and seized the 
premises and several prisoners. Those who had evaded arrest 
were in consequence of “information received” all taken during 
the next day or so. 

The news was made public that there had been a “diabolical” 
plot to start a “revolution” by assassinating the entire Cabinet 
at one of their periodical dinners. The signal for the general 
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revolt was to be the parading of Castlereagh's head on a pike 
and the posting of notices declaring that the Provisional 
Government was “now sitting” and that all friends of Liberty 
and the People should at once “come forward.” To add to both 
the sensation and the plausibility of the plot-story, the chief 
conspirator was declared to be the Arthur Thistlewood who 
had been implicated in the Spa Fields affair of i8i6. 

Arthur Thistlewood and a score of his companions were 
brought to trial before a Special Commission at the Old Bailey, 
in April 1820. The evidence was conclusive not only as to the 
plot, but as to the killing of the police officer by Thistlewood 
himself. Two of the incriminated offered themselves as “evi¬ 
dence”—along with the quantity of swords, pikes, guns, pistols, 
powder and shot found in Cato Street and at the lodgings of 
various prisoners. 

Thistlewood did not attempt to deny that he had planned 
to do just what was alleged—to break into Lord Harrowby’s 
house in Hanover Square while the Cabinet was assembled at 
dinner, to kill them all and constitute a Provisional Govern¬ 
ment. He denied that his motives were those of personal spite 
against Sidmouth, who had injured him. He claimed that, 
actuated by concern for the welfare of his starving country and 
indignation at such atrocities as Peterloo, he had resolved upon 
a measure of summary justice which should “wreak vengeance 
on a set of wretches unworthy the name of men.” 

To prove that his motives were not personal he revealed that 
the whole plot was the invention of one Edwards who had 
already been exposed by other witnesses as an informer in 
Government pay. Thistlewood disclosed that all the materials— 
pikes, guns, etc.—had been paid for by Edwards, who after 
being relieved by Thistlewood while in a state of abject destitu¬ 
tion, prior to the Spa Fields affair, had suddenly represented 
himself as having “come into a fortune.” It was proved in 
evidence that all the incriminating weapons, etc., found in 
private lodgings had been “planted” there by Edwards; and 
proved, afterwards, in confirmation of Thistlewood’s allegation, 
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that all the pikes found had been made at Edwards^ order, to 
Edwards’ designs, and paid for with his money. It was proved, 
too, that in point of fact the Cabinet did not meet at dinner that 
night; and that the Ministers had known of a plot to assassinate 
them for at least two months before February 23 rd. Thistlewood 
alleged, too—and this also was proved correct—that many of 
those implicated had been lured to Cato Street in the belief, 
promulgated by Edwards that what was on foot was just a 
convivial assembly of friends. 

As the prosecution, warned by the fate of Castles, took care 
not to produce Edwards as a witness, and as the legal procedure 
of the time did not allow a prisoner to give evidence on oath, 
Thistlewood could only make these revelations after the jury 
had found him and his companions guilty, in the course of his 
answer to the question ^‘whether he had any reason why sent¬ 
ence of death should not be passed upon him?” Thistlewood, 
and four of his companions were hanged. Four were transported 
for life. One was ‘‘pardoned,” and the rest were bound over. 

Much indignation was excited by the case of the spy Edwards. 
Thistlewood’s friends, acting in the name of his wife and son, 
presented an indictment against him for high treason and 
conspiracy, which the Grand Jury at the Old Bailey found to be 
a “true bill.” But the Government took care that Edwards was 
never found. 

Superficially the employment of such spies as Castles, Oliver, 
and Edwards (to say nothing of a swarm of others of lesser note) 
seems so wanton as to be inexplicable as well as inexcusable. 

The explanation is two-fold. Firstly the mass of the workers, 
particularly those directly affected by the industrial revolution 
and the growth of the factory system, were ready for insurrec¬ 
tion, and any other desperate course that came handy. This 
was especially made plain by the whole “Luddite”^ uprising of 

^ The story of the Luddites is told in careful detail by J. L. and Barbara 
Hammond in the Skilled Labourer 1760-1832; it is told more romantically 
in Peel’s Risings of the Luddites. Charlotte Bronte’s Shirley centres upon an 
outstanding Luddite incident. 
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1811-12. In Nottinghamshire, particularly, the Luddites had 
shown such a disciplined solidarity, and such an intelligent 
discrimination (in that the machines they smashed were en¬ 
gaged upon producing a worthless article which injured 
seriously the repute and selling-power of better-class products) 
that the Government and the ruling-class generally could not 
bring themselves to believe that “ignorant'’ working-men would 
attain such heights without outside direction and aid. The spy 
system which Pitt had used was used by his successor on a 
lavish scale in the case of the Luddites expressly to discover the 
identity of the mysterious “General Ludd" who directed the 
operations. He was never found; for the obvious reason that, 
like “Captain Moonlight" and “Captain Swing," he had only 
a mythical existence. 

Secondly, finding that the Government were obsessed with 
the notion that some middle-class “Jacobin" was at the back of 
the unrest, 1 the spies of the Castles, Oliver, and Edwards type, 
sought to concoct plots which would actually bring the leaders 
of the non-violent Hampden Clubs and the Reform movement 
generally within the reach of the Law. Castles in the Spa Fields 
affair very nearly succeeded in implicating Henry Hunt. Oliver 
tried hard to implicate both Hunt and Burdett. Edwards tried 
to implicate Richard Carlile. 

The Government were never really afraid of the conspiratorial 
physical force movement as such, What they were afraid of 
was the growth of the Reform Movement to such a point as 
would make it possible for that movement to resort to physical 
force. And despite the Government this is actually what 
happened. By 1830-2 the hole-and-corner conspiracy had 
been entirely eliminated; but the whole mass and volume of the 
Reform movement was so ready to resort to force that the 
reaction could do nothing but surrender. 

^ Sir Francis Burdett, Lx)rd Cochrane, Major Cartwright, and Henry 
Hunt were all suspected—and all entirely innocent. 



CHAPTER VI 


PETERLOO; AND HENRY HUNT 

O NE, at any rate, of the reasons which made Thistlewood 
and his friends willing to entertain the ferocious plan of 
butchering the entire Cabinet, was the universal horror excited 
in all but the most reactionary circles of society by the Peterloo 
Massacre of i6th August 1819. 

The facts are well known. A meeting attended by a large 
body of people variously estimated from 50,000 to 100,000 
mostly of the wage-working class, assembled on St. Peter’s 
Field, Manchester, to hear addresses by Henry Hunt and other 
speakers, and adopt resolutions in favour of Parliamentary 
reform. Before Hunt had done more than utter a few sentences 
a body of yeomanry with drawn swords tried to make its way 
through the crowd towards the platform. The yeomanry 
becoming jammed in the throng, a troop of hussars was 
launched at the mass at the gallop; and as the people fled in 
panic both yeomen and hussars hacked at them with the sabre, 
striking with the edge as well as with the flat of the blade. I’he 
excited crowds in the streets were later dispersed by musketry. 
Hunt and others on the platform were arrested. Altogether ten 
people are known to have been killed, of whom one was a special 
constable run over by a hussar, and another a yeoman killed 
by a brickbat thrown by a civilian he was pursuing. The num¬ 
bers of the injured ran into several hundreds; in addition to 
sabre-cuts and bruises, many were severely injured by being 
knocked down and trampled on, or simply crushed by the 
crowd in its panic. 

The excuse of the authorities was the favourite one of Sid- 
mouth, Castlereagh, and Co., that the meeting was “part of a 
general conspiracy.” It had been preceded by other meetings in 
London, Birmingham, Stockport, and other places—at all of 
which an attempt had been made to elect a “people’s tribune.” 
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There was, undoubtedly, an idea abroad that a sufficient 
number of such tribunes, elected by similarly representative 
mass-meetings of the people unrepresented in the ‘‘Borough- 
mongers’ ” Parliament, in a sufficient number of centres, might 
produce a genuine “People’s Parliament” which, conceivably, 
might extort reform from the unwilling reactionaries. The germ 
of the notion which a century later played such a big part in 
Ireland as “Sinn Fein” undoubtedly existed. And there can be 
no question that if such a People’s Parliament had been allowed 
to assemble, in the then prevailing economic and political 
circumstances, a revolutionary crisis would have been pre¬ 
cipitated. The authorities took care, therefore, that these meet¬ 
ings should not achieve their object. Major Cartwright, the 
father of Reform, was arrested, charged with “sedition” and 
fined £ioo. Sir Charles Wolseley, elected at a Birmingham 
meeting, was arrested for a speech at Stockport. At the London 
meeting in Smithfield Parson Johnson was arrested before he 
could be elected. The Manchester meeting was dispersed in the 
way described. 

What made the Manchester case outstanding was the fact 
that the organisers had gone to every possible length to ensure 
the peacefulness and orderliness of the gathering. Whatever 
excuse there might have been for condemning the Smithfield 
meeting—at which many of those implicated in the Spa Fields 
affair took part—none existed in Manchester. And above all the 
magistrates made not even a pretence of reading the Riot Act. 
So that, even if it be conceded that the object of the Manchester 
meeting might have been to elect a “people’s tribune”—a 
thing which was never proved—and that the meeting of a 
“People’s Parliament” might have been illegal, about which 
also there is considerable doubt, there was in fact no excuse at 
all for dispersing the Manchester meeting, and less than no 
excuse for dispersing it in the way actually adopted. 

The authorities themselves seem to have been aware of this. 
Sidmouth made haste to assure the Manchester magistrates of 
his personal approval of their conduct. The Cabinet agreed 
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with him, and the Prince Regent added a special approval of 
the conduct of the yeomanry and the troops. But it is clear from 
the fact that the Government at once began to draft special 
Acts of Parliament—(the famous Six Acts)—to impose further 
restrictions upon public meetings and the press, that their 
approval of the Manchester magistrates rested on grounds quite 
other than those of law. Frankly they approved the Peterloo 
massacre as a counter-revolutionary deed; and in the same sense 
it was approved by the reactionaries in the north of England 
and Scotland who began at once to form corps of yeomanry in 
approving imitation of the spirit and temper of the yeomanry of 
Manchester. 

What that spirit and temper was is well indicated in a letter 
written by Francis Place to John Cam Hobhouse immediately 
on receiving news of Peterloo:- 

These Manchester yeomen and magistrates are a greater set 
of brutes than you form a conception of. They have always 
treated the working people in a most abominable manner. I 
know one of these fellows who swears “damn his eyes, seven 
shillings a week is plenty for them.^’ . . . He said some time 
ago that “the sons of bitches had eaten up all the stinging 
nettles for ten miles round Manchester, and now they had no 
greens to their broth.” Upon my expressing indignation he 
said “damn their eyes, what need you care about them? How 
could I sell you goods so cheap if I cared anything about 
them?” I showed him the door and never purchased any of his 
goods afterwards. Another of these fellows, a manufacturer and 
yeoman, said yesterday, we in London did not know what a set 
of damned villains the men in Manchester were. They rhust be 
kept quiet by the sword. He was told to take care of himself; 
he laughed and said, “Ah, you know nothing of the weight of 
a sabre; that’s the argumentl” What but what has happened 
could be expected from these fellows when let loose? They 
never for a moment thought of consequences. They cut down, 
and trampled down the people; and then it was to end just as 
cutting and trampling the furze bushes on a common would 
end. You may see what was thought of the transaction by the 
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conduct of the fellow who had hung the flag he had seized out 
of his window. The law will, from want of proper interference, 
afford no redress. Should the people seek it by shooting their 
enemies one by one and burning their factories I should not be 
at all surprised, nor much outraged! 

Happily or unhappily no such thing happened. The friends 
of the Peterloo victims brought an action against the yeomanry 
for “cutting and maiming,” but the grand jury of Lancaster, 
acting on representations from the Home Office, threw out the 
bill. The coroner’s inquest at Oldham on one of the men killed 
was protracted in order to accumulate a mass of evidence, but 
was stopped by an injunction from the Court of King’s Bench. 
For a public letter of condemnation, Sir Francis Burdett was 
prosecuted and eventually fined and imprisoned for seditious 
libel. For his comments an extra charge of sedition was added 
to the nine upon which Richard Carlile was already awaiting 
trial. For presiding at an indignation meeting. Lord Fitzwilliam 
was dismissed from his post of Lord Lieutenant of Yorkshire. 
And so on. In every way the Government and the Tory 
majority in Parliament let it be known that they would not give 
way an inch to the “clamours of the mob.” 

Against this background the blood-curdling ferocity of the 
Cato Street conspirators becomes easily understandable. So 
also does the revulsion caused by the Cato Street conspiracy. 
And this formed the immediate background of the trial of Henry 
Hunt and the other Peterloo prisoners which opened at York in 
March, 1820.1 

Originally it had been intended to charge the prisoners 
with high treason—in fact Lord Chancellor Eldon had given it 
as his opinion (privately) that unless a charge of treason could 
be maintained the action of the Manchester magistrates was in¬ 
defensible. This however was reduced to a charge of “seditious 
conspiracy” with that of “unlawful assembly” as an alternative. 

'Phe case for the prosecution was that the people who 

1 The Cato Street prisoners were not tried until April 17th, i8th and 19th; 
consequently the unsavoury revelations of the part played by the spy 
Edwards were not known to the jury at York. 
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attended the meeting in St. Peter's Field, on August i6th, came 
mostly from outside Manchester—from Oldham, Saddleworth, 
Rochdale and other places—that they marched in military array; 
that they were armed with sticks; and that they were mostly of 
the working-classes. As Manchester contained ‘'many valuable 
stores and warehouses," and the homes of the fairly large well- 
to-do section of its population of 100,000, it was a ground for 
grave apprehension on the part of these well-to-do people when 
Manchester was virtually surrounded and invaded by a drilled 
army of “shoemakers, weavers, and journeymen of all descrip¬ 
tions. "1 Much was made in evidence of the fact that a group of 
weavers with whom Hunt conversed on his way to the meeting 
“had no coats on." One witness alleged that every one in the 
crowd “with a good coat on his back" was insulted; another 
that he was told tauntingly by one individual marching to the 
meeting that “before night he [the marcher] would have as good 
a coat on his back as he [the witness]." Another alleged that a 
marcher on setting out had said they were going to “make a 
Moscow" of Manchester.* 

All this, put together, alleged the prosecution, proved that 
the meeting had a secret design—that it was part of a plan to 
over-awe the respectable part of the population, to cow the 
properly constituted authorities, and overturn the Constitution. 
Alternatively it proved, at any rate, a design to throv the 
respectable population of Manchester into a state of alarm—or, 
at least, was likely to throw them into such a state, whether that 
was intended or not. 

Mr. James Scarlett (who was destined shortly to become Sir 
James, Attorney-General, and later Lord Chief Baron Abinger) 
made much in his opening speech of an alleged banner, said to 
have been borne in the procession, bearing for inscription a 
“bloody dagger." When this, in evidence, whittled down to an 

1 “Would any man whatever tell him that the respectable inhabitants of 
Manchester must not have felt great alarm when they saw the shoe-makers, 
the weavers, the journeymen of all descriptions advancing towards the town 
as if to invade it?”—Mr. Scarlett, opening speech for the prosecution. 

* The memory of the burning of Moscow in 1812 was still vivid. 
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ornament, “something like a dagger^’ on a banner-pole, and 
finally into 2i fleur-de-lis ornament cut out of tin and painted red 
(because no yellow paint was handy), Mr. Scarlett shifted over 
to the fact that one Carlile—notorious, by then, for his prosecu¬ 
tion the previous October for blasphemy—had ridden with 
Hunt to the meeting, had been present on the hustings and had 
a shop in London, over which was the inscription “Office of 
the Republican and Deist'' In a word Mr. James Scarlett meant 
getting a conviction for something-or-other any-old-how. 

In the reports presented to Parliament (to secure the passage 
of the Six Acts) much was made of the fact that the yeomen only 
advanced into the crowd to support the police officers in making 
the arrest of the “ringleaders’"—that these yeomen, saluted 
with showers of sticks, stones and brickbats, had been thus 
placed in peril of their lives; that the military advanced only so 
far as was necessary to secure the rescue of the yeomanry. At 
the trial the Judge refused to allow any inquiry as to the conduct 
of the yeomanry or the military. It was, he ruled, the meeting, 
as such, which was the subject of inquiry. But even from the 
evidence for the prosecution it was made clear that the tale told 
to Parliament was false in every respect. No bricks, stones, or 
sticks were thrown until after the panic produced by the wanton 
brutality of the yeomanry and military had actually caused a 
row of outhouses to collapse under the weight of people 
scrambling over them to escape. No banner inscribed with a 
“bloody dagger’’ was, or could be, produced. The chief con¬ 
stable, whom the yeomanry were alleged to have supported in 
the execution of his office, was not called as a witness. The 
warrant he was supposed to be trying to execute was not pro¬ 
duced. Inhere was, on the contrary, every reason to believe that 
the whole disgraceful affair was a deliberate plot concocted 
between the Home Office and the local magistrates to terrify the 
reformers from meeting solely from a dislike to their politics. 
The alleged “midnight” drilling had been, in fact, a little 
Sunday afternoon practice in marching in step to ensure greater 
order in going to and coming from the meeting. 
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In his summing-up the Judge drew a distinction between the 
meeting in general and the purposes of those indicted. Most of 
those who assembled may have gone there with peaceable 
intentions for a legitimate purpose. But some, the persons 
indicted, may have gone there with intent to inflame the minds 
of the masses of Manchester working-men who were admittedly 
suffering great distress. (As the Manchester working-men were, 
when in work, working fifteen or sixteen hours a day for 8^. or 
95. a week, the danger of ‘'inflaming’’ their minds will be 
obvious.) It was for the jury to decide whether banners in¬ 
scribed "Annual Parliaments; Universal Suffrage; Voting by 
Ballot,” or "No Corn Laws,” or "Taxation without Repre¬ 
sentation is Unjust,” were or were not calculated to turn a 
lawful assemblage into an unlawful one. 

The jury after some hours’ deliberation threw out the charges 
of "riot,” and "seditious conspiracy” but found Henry Hunt, 
Samuel Bamford, and four others guilty of "unlawful as¬ 
sembly.” There is every reason to believe that they meant no 
more than that it was injudicious to parade such slogans before 
such an assembly—that, in a word, they were too good gentle¬ 
men to affront the prosecution with a flat "not guilty.” But 
whatever the jury meant, authority, which had the imposing of 
the penalty, took a drastic view. In those days sentence was 
pronounced by a different court and a bench of judges—the 
King’s Bench. Called up for judgment Henry Hunt was sent¬ 
enced to three years’ imprisonment, Samuel Bamford to two 
years, and the other prisoners to shorter terms. 


Henry Hunt has suffered at the hands of history writers, in 
the same way that Feargus O’Connor has suffered. Each of 
them incurred the enmity of a rival reformer who lacked their 
oratorical knack of extorting enthusiasm from audiences, and 
who in addition was gifted with a high power of self-righteous¬ 
ness. Hunt is commonly taken at Samuel Bamford’s valuation 
just as O’Connor is taken at William Lovett’s valuation. In 
D 
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each case injustice results. Neither Hunt nor O^Connor was 
equipped with a first-class intelligence. But each of them 
served their day and generation as well as they knew how. And 
it should be remembered that both Bamford and Lovett gained 
middle-class admiration and no little material advantage from 
the fact that they disparaged and resisted men so detested by 
the reactionaries as Henry Hunt and Feargus O’Connor. 



CHAPTER VII 


RICHARD CARLILE AND HIS SHOPMEN 

A S we saw in the last chapter the case of Hunt and the 
L prisoners of Peterloo was preceded by the conviction of 
Richard Carlile, who was present at the “massacre” and was 
quite probably one of the prisoners whom the yeomanry hoped 
to capture when they sabred their way to the platform. At the 
time of the Manchester meeting Carlile was rising into promin¬ 
ence as a Radical bookseller and publisher, who was awaiting 
trial on a number of indictments. Before long he had established 
his fame as one of the most fearless fighters that ever defied a 
blindly reactionary government, and who defeated his enemies 
in the end by his sheer bulldog refusal to admit himself 
beaten. 

Richard Carlile (born 1790, died 1843) came to London from 
Devonshire and was working at his trade of tinsmith when the 
war ended in 1815 and the “general distress” supervened. It was 
this distress, he said, that “opened his eyes.” He became a 
reader of the cheap Radical press—of which Cobbett’s (Two¬ 
penny) Register was the pioneer. He soon found that Cobbett 
“did not go far enough” for his liking; and transferred his 
affections to Wooler’s Black Dwarf and, on Cobbett*s flight to 
America in 1817, to Sherwin’s Political Register, 

Carlile’s zeal as a Radical propagandist led him to hawk the 
advanced Radical journals first for the good of the cause; then 
as a full-time business. He became on Sherwin’s invitation first 
the publisher, then the managing-editor, and finally (by the 
voluntary surrender and retirement of Sherwin) the sole pro¬ 
prietor of the Register. 

From the first Carlile decided that the right policy with 
Sidmouth, Castlereagh, and Company—and with the various 
Prosecution Societies formed in London and the provinces by 
their supporters—was unflinching defiance. Accordingly when 
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William Hone the bookseller was prosecuted in 1817 for certain 
scathing political parodies, which (since they were parodies of 
the Catechism, the Litany, and the Athanasian Creed) the 
Government elected to proceed against as blasphemies, Carlile 
took a hand in the fight by himself reprinting and putting on 
sale those parodies which Hone had given up selling pending his 
trial. In this way Carlile achieved a treble object—he forced 
the Government to proceed to trial in Hone’s case, a thing they 
would not have done, being satisfied with Hone’s stoppage of 
the sale; he drew down a prosecution upon himself, which he 
was “game” to fight; and he involved a score of other book¬ 
sellers, which, on the principle of the bigger the scandal the 
sooner the remedy, was just what he wanted. 

Quite unexpectedly the quiet and soft-spoken Hone turned 
out to be the worst Tartar the Government had caught yet. It 
did not augur well for the prosecution when the audience in the 
Guildhall, where Hone was tried on i8th December 1817, 
roared with laughter at the first of the “horrible blasphemies” 
which the Attorney-General read to the jury in his opening 
speech. And although in deference to the Judge’s indignation 
the audience contrived to restrain their mirth at further 
readings of incriminated parodies, a generally prevalent snigger 
might have warned Mr. Attorney that this was not his lucky 
day. 

What nobody was prepared for was that the mild-mannered, 
soft-spoken, shabbily-dressed bookseller should proceed to 
produce a whole mass of examples to show that parodying the 
liturgy of the Church of England, and even the diction of the 
Bible, had been a general practice in this country in times past 
and present especially among the pious. The Judge tried to stop 
him by saying that these things were equally criminal. Hone 
retorted that these things proved that it was not the Prayer Book 
which was made fun of but the persons hit at in the satire. 
A popular print of Gilray’s, for example, entitled “Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” which depicted Napoleon Buonaparte as Belshazzar 
seeing the “writing on the wall,” was never regarded as making 
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fun of the Book of Daniel. It was too obviously a satire upon 
Napoleon Buonaparte. Similarly a member of the then existing 
Cabinet, George Canning, was famous for his parodies, one at 
least of which was a parody of a part of the Prayer Book—the 
''Song of the Three Children'' or "Benedicite." How could 
the Cabinet which included George Canning with any con¬ 
sistency prosecute William Hone for doing no more than follow 
Canning’s example? 

The Judge from the bench repeatedly told Hone he was only 
making his case worse. The Attorney-General contended that 
even though one of the objects aimed at might have been 
political the form of the parody could not fail to bring the Book 
of Common Prayer into contempt and disrepute. The Judge 
summed up strongly in the same sense. For all that, after only 
a quarter of an hour's retirement the jury found the prisoner 
not guilty —a verdict which was received with tumultuous 
applause. 

Three indictments had been laid against Hone and the 
Attorney-General decided to persevere with the second of 
them next morning. For this second trial Mr. Justice Abbott 
was replaced by Lord Chief Justice Ellenborough himself. It 
made only this much difference—Hone was so much the bolder, 
the Attorney-General so much the less cock-sure, and the 
audience more ready to show their feelings, despite threats from 
the Bench and appeals from the prisoner. And in the end the 
second jury followed the example of the first and returned a 
verdict of "not guilty.” 

Everybody expected that after two such rebuffs, on two 
successive days, the Attorney-General would give up the 
struggle. As it turned out it was the third parody—which made 
fun of Eldon, Sidmouth and Castlereagh—under the names of 
Old Bags, The Doctor, and Derry-Down Triangle^—which the 

1 Old Bags—an allusion to the sealed bags of incriminatory documents 
he was constantly parading before the House of Lords; The Doctor, an 
allusion to his father Dr. Addington, famous for a soothing syrup for babies; 
Derry-Down Triangle, an allusion to Londonderry (his father’s title) Down 
(for which he was a member) and the floggings of civilians tied up to triangles 
(or tripods) he had encouraged as Secretary of State in Dublin in 1798. 
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Government was most set upon suppressing. So for the third 
day in succession a jury was impanelled and the fight was gone 
through all over again. 

It had the same result. Once again the verdict was Not guilty 
—and, indeed, it was a piece of impudence for the Government 
to expect any jury either to treat the Book of Common Prayer 
as a fetish-book, or to treat political satires as anything but 
what they were. 

The failure to secure a conviction of Wm. Hone set the cap¬ 
stone on a year of failure for the Government. The only con¬ 
viction obtained by them in a major trial during 1817 was the 
conviction of Brandreth and the other victims of Oliver the 
Spy at Nottingham. Everywhere else, and especially in London, 
they failed completely. 

Hone’s acquittal caused the abandonment of the prosecution 
against Carlile and the others indicted for selling Hone’s 
parodies. And this emboldened Carlile to set out upon a 
campaign of counter-attack. He began to publish Paine’s 
political writings serially in Sherwin’s Register beginning with 
Common Sense and concluding with the Rights of Man, Even the 
daring Wooler was stared at this last audacity. So many 
convictions were on record against the Rights of Man that it 
seemed a needless presentation to the enemy of a ready-made 
triumph. Wooler, Sir Francis Burdett, Henry Hunt and others 
remonstrated with Carlile; but he had made up his mind and 
would not be denied. To the surprise of everybody he suc¬ 
ceeded. Not even when Carlile republished Paine’s Political 
Writings in volume form did the Government take action. 
And for the time being even the prosecuting societies were 
cowed. 

I'owards the end of 1818 Carlile proceeded to a further 
audacity. He advertised an edition of the Theological writings 
of Paine, and produced, as the first volume, the Age of Reason — 
a book which had already been condemned as “blasphemous” 
in 1798 and 1812, and which nobody had dared to reprint. One 
of the prosecution societies—the “Society for the suppression 
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of Vice, Blasphemy, and Profaneness,’’ called the ‘‘Vice 
Society” for short, secured an indictment against it; the 
Attorney-General secured another; the Vice Society secured a 
third in the vain hope of stopping the sale of the work pending 
the trial. In all these cases Carlile secured a postponement for 
a law term. 

Awaiting trial Carlile fired another shot. His edition of the 
Age of Reason, had been published at half-a-guinea to meet the 
usual objection that it would “corrupt the minds of the poor 
and ignorant.” But so as not to leave the poorer readers un¬ 
catered for he began the publication of a pamphlet-journal he 
styled the Deist, in which he published an American work of 
the D’Holbach school. Palmer’s Principles of Nature. For this, 
and for the continued publication of the Age of Reason, more 
indictments were forthcoming, hearing of which was adjourned 
pending the taking office of a new Attorney-General. 

Altogether by the time of the Peterloo meeting, which Carlile 
attended at the invitation of the Manchester reformers, there 
were eight indictments against him awaiting trial. 

When the yeomanry charged to the arrest of Henry Hunt, 
Carlile was on the hustings behind him. Not being “prepared 
to meet cavalry” or at all eager to fall into the hands of Chief 
Constable Nadin, of evil memory, Carlile slipped quietly down 
from the hustings, ducked under the bellies of the yeomanry 
horses, and made his escape unnoticed and unhurt. The night 
coach from Manchester to London carried him as one of its 
passengers, and within a few minutes of his arrival in London 
he had posted the advance contents bill of the next issue of 
Sherwin’s Political Register which is worth reproducing in 
full:— 

HORRID MASSACRES AT MANCHESTER 

A letter from Mr. Carlile (who was on the hustings at the 
Manchester meeting) to Lord Sidmouth on the conduct of the 
Magisterial and Yeomanry assassins at Manchester on Monday 
last,—A call upon his lordship to bring these murderers to the 
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bar of public justice.—Case of a poor woman whose infant was 
drowned in its mother’s blood!—Description of the meeting.— 
The attack and the conduct of the people.— If the executive 

POWER DENIES JUSTICE TO THE PEOPLE OF MANCHESTER, THE 

People have but one resource left; the duty of the People 
WILL BE to go armed TO PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

The rage of the Government at Carlile’s placard—and at the 
issue of the Register in which he set out the facts as promised— 
was as great as was the rage of the Reformers at the Peterloo 
massacre itself. Old Lord Eldon (of course) wanted to prosecute 
Carlile for high treason. The Attorney-General thought a 
charge of “sedition” would be more proper; and, after a delay, 
that charge was duly brought. Meanwhile, it was thought best 
to concentrate upon the charges of “blasphemy” already hang¬ 
ing over Carlile’s head. Accordingly it was upon that charge 
(based upon the Age of Reason) that he was brought to trial in 
the Guildhall on 12th October 1819. 

If Carlile had supposed that, in the court made famous by 
Hone’s three successive victories, he would score a. similar 
triumph he was leaving an important fact out of his reckoning. 
Hone’s trial and acquittal had been purely political, his “blas¬ 
phemy” only nominally such—and that by a far-fetched 
construction. Paine’s Age of Reason was another matter al¬ 
together. 

If Carlile had been charged with “treason” for his Peterloo 
number he would certainly have been acquitted; he would not 
easily have been convicted, on that issue, of “sedition.” On 
the Age of Reason the jury’s prejudice was all the other way. 
And Carlile did not increase his chance of success by the bold- 
nCvSS of his stand. 

First of all he argued (as more than one lawyer has held) that 
there is not, or at any rate was not, any such common-law 
offence as blasphemy. Overruled on that he claimed the right 
to read the whole of the incriminated work to the jury as part 
of his defence. That occupied the first day of his trial. On the 
second day he tried to read a string of passages from the Bible 
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to vindicate his (and Paine’s) strictures upon that book. But 
here both the Attorney-General and the judge combined to 
prevent him doing anything of the sort; and the result was, that 
Carlile got into rather a bad tangle. On the third day Carlile 
turned up equipped (by a committee of ‘‘learned gentlemen” 
gathered together by Francis Place) with a string of passages 
from famous writers denouncing prosecutions for opinion, all 
of which he read. But when he proposed to call leaders of every 
religious sect in the country from the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to the Chief Rabbi to prove by their mutual contradictions that 
there was no knowing just what “religion” was, and therefore 
no possibility of bringing it into “contempt,” the judge would 
not have it. 

So after reading an anonymous letter, which told him that 
the jury had resolved upon convicting him from the start and 
that one of the jury had “wished he could give him five years,” 
Carlile subsided. 

The judge told the jury that if they thought the Age of Reason 
calculated to deprive men of their religion (“even temporarily, 
as had happened in France”) they should find the prisoner 
guilty. They did so without leaving the box. 

Jr The next day, after another battle of a similar kind, Carlile 
was found guilty again in respect of Palmer’s Principles of 
Nature, The “sedition” charge based on the Peterloo number 
of the Register was not proceeded with. On the two blasphemy 
charges, he was, when called up for judgment, sentenced to be 
imprisoned for three years, to pay jC 1,500 fine, and to find 
securities in fZyOOo to “be of good behaviour for life.” 


From the end of 1819 to November 1825 Carlile carried on 
his struggle. When his Peterloo issue of the Register was pro¬ 
secuted he changed its name (which had become misleading 
since Sherwin was no longer connected with it, and inconveni¬ 
ent since Cobbett had returned from America, and was about 
to reissue his more celebrated Register), Carlile adopted the 
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name Republican for his political journal and christened his 
shop in Fleet Street the “Temple of Reason.*' 

After his sentence in February 1820, the authorities raided 
his premises and confiscated his stock on the pretext of dis¬ 
training for his fines. That this was a pretext is proved by the 
fact that no attempt was made to put the confiscated goods up 
to auction. (Friends were available who would have bought it 
all up.) 

Early in 1821 his wife reopened his premises with the report 
of his trial—which contained, of course, the whole of the Age 
of Reason for which he had been condemned. Mrs. Carlile was 
duly indicted for this report, but liberated on bail pending her 
confinement. A shopman, Davidson, took up the running, and 
he, too, was duly indicted and eventually imprisoned for two 
years. Mrs. Carlile followed, also with a two years* sentence; 
and Jane Carlile, Richard’s sister, followed her, with another 
two years. 

With the whole Carlile family thus united in goal, Carlile 
called for volunteers and for funds to aid the struggle. He 
argued that the prosecution societies who alone were (at that 
time) maintaining the persecution of opinion could best be 
beaten out of the field by such a sustained and concerted 
defiance as would exhaust alike their funds and their patience. 

The response was magnificent. Money came in at the rate of 
j(^500 a week. Volunteers came forward from every part of the 
country. The Republican was reissued. The Age of Reason was 
reprinted. Other “blasphemous** and “seditious” works were 
added. Shelley’s Queen Mab (with notes which included the 
whole of his Necessity of Atheism)^ Byron’s Cain and his Vision 
of Judgment^ Southey’s Wat Tyler and other works were sold 
from the “Temple of Reason.” 

For two and a half years more the fight went on. But nothing 
daunted the volunteers. When one was imprisoned another 
took his place. When the police temporarily closed one shop, 
another opened. Every trial was reported; and every report was 
a fresh scandal. Soon even the “moderate” press began to 
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protest at the savagery of the persecution sustained by the 
prosecuting societies. 

To gain time the volunteers hit upon the device of the 
“invisible shopman.’’ In place of an open counter a partition 
was erected, in the middle of which was a dial with a movable 
indicator pointing to the names of the works arranged around 
the dial. On adjusting the pointer to the book required and 
placing the purchase price in a slot the book dropped down a 
shoot in front of the buyer. The informer could not, served in 
this way, swear who it was that had served him. He could, 
however, get a search warrant and seize anyone found on the 
premises. 

The device was only employed with suspicious characters, 
and at best only secured delay; but it was part of the plan of 
persisting in the sale of every work incriminated. By the end of 
1823 the “Constitutional” Society was bankrupt, having spent 
£30,000 in less than five years. A few months later the “Vice” 
Society also went out of existence for the same reason. When, 
early in 1825, Government resumed the battle by prosecut¬ 
ing eight of Carlile’s shopmen in three days disgust was almost 
universal. Convictions were secured ranging from three years 
to six months; but it was clear to everyone that the business 
could not go on. It was plain, now, that ranged around Carlile 
and his shopmen was a body of opinion that saw in every 
Government interference with opinion an evil not to be toler¬ 
ated. There were still bigots who would rally to the side of 
persecution. But the great body of opinion had swung over to 
the view that the attempt to crush the cheap and unorthodox 
press had only resulted in giving it a vogue. 

Accordingly, in November 1825, when Carlile had completed 
six years in gaol—three for his original sentence, and three in 
default of fines—he was released unconditionally. Three of his 
shopmen were still in gaol; but he had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the fight Vas won. The Age of Reason has been 
sold with impunity ever since—and still sells. Between them 
Carlile and his 150 volunteer assistants, who came from all 
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parts of the country, served over 200 years' imprisonment to 
secure this result. More than that, it was the Carlile technique 
which was adopted by Carpenter, Hetherington, Heywood, and 
others in the great battle of the ‘'unstamped'’ press which finally 
freed the country from the relics of Sidmouth and Castlereagh’s 
press-gagging Acts. 


Carlile’s career continued strenuous to the end. In 1827-8 
and again in 1831 his colleague the eccentric ex-parson Robert 
Taylor was indicted for blasphemy. Carlile himself was in¬ 
dicted in November 1830, and tried in January 1831, on a 
charge of “sedition” based on his comments on the “revolt” 
of the agricultural labourers in the southern counties at the 
end of 1830.1 These appeared in his journal the Prompter 
(which was incidentally an early example of a defiantly “un¬ 
stamped” publication). The jury after a prolonged deliberation 
found him “guilty”—and he was, eventually, sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, £200 fine, and sureties of £1,000 for ten 
years. Cobbett, tried shortly afterwards on a parallel charge, 
was acquitted. 

Released^ at the end of two years and eight months (as usual 
he refused to pay fines, or to find sureties), he had only been at 
large three months when he was imprisoned again for refusing 
to pay Church rates. He was released unconditionally and finally 
after four months. Altogether Carlile served nine and a half 
years’ imprisonment, and lost £3,000 in confiscated bail, as 
well as confiscated stock to the value of over £10,000. For all 
that, when blasphemy prosecutions were resumed, in 1841-2, 
he wrote to the Home Secretary and threatened to start his fight 
all over again. 

With all his faults, this self-taught but lion-hearted tinsmith 

^ This revolt is finely described in J. L. and Barbara Hammond’s Village 
Labourer. 

J* Robert Taylor, sentenced in 1831 to two years’ imprisonment, found his 
prison conditions very different without Carlile to organize assistance fot 
him. He was never active afterwards. 
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made probably the greatest single contribution that any one 
man has made to the cause of free-speech and a free press in 
Britain.^ 

1 A notable “apostolic succession** can be traced. Carlile’s bookselling 
and publishing stock passed on his death to one of the first of his volunteer 
shopmen, James Watson, who came from Leeds to join in the fight. On 
Watson’s death his effects passed to Austin Holyoake (friend of Henry 
Hetherington, and brother of the, now, better-known Geo. Jacob Holyoake). 
On Austin Holyoake’s death his business passed to his partner James Watts, 
and from him, through his son Charles Watts (for a time Bradlaugh’s 
publisher), and his son in turn, Charles A. Watts, it continues as Watts & 
Co., who are, as they have been since its founding, the publishers for the 
Rationalist Press Association. 
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THE TOLPUDDLE MARTYRS 

O N 18th March 1834, at the Dorchester Assizes, the 
brothers George and John Loveless, with four companions 
—all being agricultural labourers of the village of Tolpuddle in 
Dorsetshire—were convicted of administering (or abetting the 
administration of) “unlawful oaths.” For this they were each 
sentenced to seven years* transportation to Botany Bay. 


When the Duke of Wellington and the House of Lords had, 
at last, given way and permitted the passage of the Reform Bill 
in 1832, it had seemed a matter of course to all but inveterate 
pessimists that the era of obstinate resistance to progress, and 
of savage repression of every demand for betterment, which had 
begun with Pitt’s crusade against the Jacobins, had come 
completely and finally to an end. 

Sidmouth and Eldon were both in retirement. Castlereagh, 
dead by his own hand, had been borne to the grave (in 1822) 
amidst the frenzied cheers, hoots, hisses, and cat-calls of an 
immense and exultant mob. The duke and his friends had been 
forced to give way before such a volume of determination as 
had brought the country within a stride of armed insurrection. 
It seemed certain that all that the most ardent Reformers had 
wished for was, if not actually won, well on the road to realisa¬ 
tion. 

Disillusionment came soon. Within a few months of the first 
meeting of the Reformed Parliament the newly-enfranchised 
manufacturers, the bourgeoisiefied aristocrats, and the ex- 
“Radical” politicans were clamouring for methods of repression 
indistinguishable from those of Pitt, and for restraints upon 
popular agitation identical with the Six Acts of Hypocrite 
Sidmouth and Bloody Castlereagh. And with this reason—in 
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those few months they had discovered that the spokesmen and 
leaders of the “vulgar”—whose brightest spirits had clamoured 
for universal suffrage as far back as 1790—were not going to 
rest satisfied with a “reform” which left the working-masses 
even less represented than they had been before. 

Here and there under the old system anybody who “walloped 
a pot on a hearth-stone” had a vote. True this had amounted 
to next to nothing in the final outcome. But in getting rid of 
these “anomalies” the Whigs had shown a disposition to take 
the new ground (for them) that the working-men were to be 
barred from voting on principle, and, therefore, for ever. They 
were to be represented de facto by their “natural” leaders and 
guardians—their employers. With the removal of the blemish 
involved in the debarring of these employers from Parliament 
—and the further blemish of the lack of proper consideration 
for economy in the offices of the Court and the administration 
of the State, the British Constitution had become so near to 
perfect as to admit of no serious alteration. In a word the 
Reformed Parliament said, in its deeds, if not in its words, that 
the manufacturing employers having won their point did not 
propose to share the spoils of victory with anybody. 

The “vulgar” ones aforesaid retorted that at that rate all the 
Reform Bill had meant for them was a change of tyrants—that 
it had in fact increased the forces of conservatism by reducing 
the number of those who in a crisis might conceivably have 
been drawn into a revolutionary struggle. 

The Whigs (late “reformers”) said that that arrangement 
would suit them exactly. Crises, and revolutionary struggles 
were the very things they wanted to have done with. The 
working-men disgusted with politics turned their efforts into 
a new direction, that of trade unionism and direct action against 
their employers. 

As Robert Owen figured as the presiding genius of the 
Grand National Consolidated Trade Union it has been regarded 
as his device from the start. It was in fact no such thing. Actually 
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Owen had to be persuaded to give it his blessing; and did so in 
the end only because he thought he might convert it into an 
instrument for the realisation of his own plans. 

The notion of a general amalgamation of trade-clubs and 
societies, national and local, had been mooted as far back as 
i8i8, while the Trade Unions were still illegal, and were 
accordingly forced to disguise their true nature in various ways. 
When in 1825 the Conspiracy Act was amended in such a way 
as to make combinations as such not illegal, the many local 
clubs and societies had begun at once to think of wider com¬ 
binations. The notion of a general union was revived in 1826. 
The cotton-spinners made a definite endeavour to establish 
one in 1830. And a secret delegate meeting in London, at the 
end of 1833, decided to launch the Grand National Con¬ 
solidated Trade Union. 

Robert Owen was brought into the picture because the 
decisive factor in the launching of the Grand National was the 
support of the Builders’ ‘‘Grand National Guild” which had 
been formed out of an all-in Builders’ Union, in 1833, under 
Owenite inspiration. Owen was actually out of the country 
when the Grand National was started, but the fact that those 
forming it were favourable to the Owenite ideas of labour- 
exchanges and co-operative producing associations was suffici¬ 
ent to induce him to throw himself at once into the work of 
organising it. 

It should, however, be noted that the distinctively Owenite 
idea upon which the Builders were operating—that of forming 
a guild which would supply goods directly to order (thus cutting 
out the “middle-man” employer)—played a very subordinate 
part in the Grand National as a whole. Much more dominant 
in the minds of the members of all crafts who flocked into it 
was the idea of immediate strike-action for the improvement of 
wages. The leading officials and propagandists were from the 
first eager to organise a “national holiday” (a fancy name for 
a general strike) which would usher in a working-man’s revolu¬ 
tion. On this ground a cleavage between them and Owen was 
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inevitable. He believed wholly in the convincing force of his 
ideas. They believed in making the ownership of factories, 
mines, etc., profitless to the owners by the cumulative force of 
militant and sustained strike-action which would in the end 
force the owners to abandon the means of production to the 
workers. They were, in short, pioneers of syndicalism. 


Formally inaugurated in February 1834, the Grand National, 
before the month was out had enrolled over half-a-million 
members and had absorbed en bloc all the chief national Trade 
Unions. Along with them it had adopted their troubles—three 
big-scale industrial struggles—those of the Glasgow stone¬ 
masons, the Leicester Hosiers, and the general lock-out im¬ 
posed by the employers of Derby acting in concert. To these 
were added the builders’ by-battles in Liverpool, Manchester 
and Birmingham, all of which had begun in 1833. 

The Derby ‘‘turn-out” proved to be the most important 
because here the employers were adopting the device of the 
“Document”—a signed promise, extorted from every worker 
as a condition of employment, to sever all connection with, and 
never to resume membership in, any Trade Union whatsoever. 
In the chorus of capitalist-press fury which greeted the forma¬ 
tion of the Grand National the Derby employers were held up 
to universal admiration, as splendid examples of virtuous 
resistance to intolerable tyranny. The “Document” was ap¬ 
plauded as the one sure barrier between Britain and brutal 
Anarchy. 

The first act of the new Union was to levy its members 
a shilling a head in aid of the victims of the Derby employers; 
but the levy had barely been collected when the magistrates in 
Dorsetshire showed that there were weapons available stronger 
even than the “Document.” 

Agricultural distress had been growing steadily since 1760. 
It had been an inevitable result of the revolution in agriculture 
(and the enclosures of commons which had been part of its 
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process) which had been a detail in the general whole of the 
“Industrial Revolution.” There had been wholesale hunger- 
riots in the agricultural counties in 1810-11; and something 
near to a general insurrection of the agricultural labourers in 
the south-east of England in 1830. In this labourers’ revolt 
there had been rick-burnings, wholesale smashings of threshing- 
machinery, the destruction of workhouses and threshing- 
machine factories, and a certain amount of demanding money 
with menaces—as well as an enforcement of a raising of wages, 
a reduction of rents and tithes, and the deposition of obnoxious 
farm-bailiffs and poor-law overseers. 

The revolt of the despairing farm labourers was in the end 
crushed. A vast movement of troops, nine men hanged, 457 
transported, and some 400 odd imprisoned put an end to the 
disturbances. But it had not entirely brought things back to a 
state satisfactory to the landlords, the tithe-proctors, or the 
greedier farmers. The revolt had forced wages in some cases up 
to as “high” as lo^. a week for single men, and more than that 
for married men with children. The greedy ones were eager 
to get back to “as you were.” 

In the Tolpuddle area wages had been beaten back shilling 
by shilling to seven shillings a week when George Loveless, a 
Methodist lay-preacher, and his brother, assisted by the 
delegates of the Grand National, founded the “Friendly Society 
of Agricultural Labourers” with its Grand Lodge at Tolpuddle, 
in Dorsetshire. 

There was nothing in the least secret about it. But in keeping 
with a custom dating back to mediaeval days the Lovelesses had 
adopted for their union the initiation ritual of the stone-masons 
(which was mildly reminiscent of that of the Freemasons). It 
included an impressive oath of fidelity, and an exhortation to 
brotherliness and a good life emphasised by an “emblem of 
mortality” in the shape of a crude drawing of a skeleton. It was 
this ritual, or rather the oath it included, which was to prove 
their undoing. 

Before the lodge had been constituted the local magistrates 
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had posted a warning that “any one joining the union would 
be sentenced to seven years' transportation.” It had only just 
been constituted when the whole of its members were arrested 
and charged (under an Act devised by William Pitt as a weapon 
against the United Irishmen, and the organisers of mutiny in 
the Fleet) with administering illegal oaths.^ 

There was not the remotest resemblance between the oath 
administered by the Dorchester labourers and that of the 
United Irishmen; nor between the circumstances of a labourer, 
swearing to stand faithfully by his fellow-labourers, and a 
member of the Crown forces, already under an oath of allegi¬ 
ance, swearing fidelity to an Independent Irish Republic. Pitt's 
Act was savagely brutal even in this latter case. It was a piece of 
revolting trickery, barbarous in the extreme, to apply this Act 
to such a case as a trade union “oath” of fidelity. 

Moreover, if the Dorchester labourers were guilty, then every 
Freemason, and every member of an Orange Lodge (covering 
between them, it was estimated, most of the officers in the Army 
and the Navy and from one half to three-quarters of the Bench, 
the Bar and both Houses of Parliament—to say nothing of the 
King and all the royal dukes) were equally guilty. 

This notwithstanding, the judge charged the Grand Jury as 
though the prisoners had been guilty of murder in cold blood. 

After the briefest of trials the whole seven were found guilty, 
and all were sentenced (was it a coincidence.^) to the seven 
years' transportation the magistrates had promised them. 

Tried on March i8th, before a fortnight was up they were in 
the guard-ship. Before the month had elapsed they were at sea 
on their way to Botany Bay. 


To say that the case of the Dorchester Labourers shows the 
worst instance on record of that perverse misreading of the law 
which produces a complete negation of justice would be 

1 The same act was used by Castlereagh and Sidmouth’s spies to entrap 
the Luddites. 
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perhaps to exaggerate. There have been other cases in which 
the plain intentions of the law have been flouted as grossly. But 
it would be difficult indeed to find a case in which the terrors 
of the law were set in motion for a more mean and cowardly 
end. 

The incident, in fact, cannot be understood in itself. Only 
when it is seen as a detail in a wider whole can its reason and 
purpose be comprehended. ^ And what this reason and purpose 
was is seen from the fact that the martyrdom of the men of 
Tolpuddle revealed alike the strength and the weakness of the 
Grand National. 

The whole machinery of the organisation was set in motion 
to secure a cancellation of their sentence. Petitions were pre¬ 
pared and demonstrations were organised. Over 30,000 Trade 
Unionists gathered in the Copenhagen Fields—a little north 
of where King’s Cross Station now stands—and marched thence 
with a petition to Downing Street. Though the demonstration 
was the most formidable (as well as the most orderly) anybody 
then present had ever seen, the “Liberal” Prime Minister and 
his Cabinet were unmoved. They would not even receive a 
deputation in person. 

Pressure, however, in Parliament as well as in the press, had 
eventually its effect. In 1836, the Government agreed that as 
two years had elapsed it would do no harm to remit the re¬ 
mainder of the term to which the Dorchester victims had been 
sentenced; and this was accordingly done, officially. But ships 
took from four to six months to make the passage to Botany 
Bay; and even when the voyage had been made, “mistakes” 
could be made. By some official “oversight” the fact that their 
sentences had been remitted was not communicated to the 
prisoners—then working up-country as indentured labourers— 
until more than a year later. Not till the end of 1838 were the 
victims once more at sea on their way back to Britain. 


^ The same explanation holds good for the toleration and even complac¬ 
ency with which the villainies of Jeffreys, Scroggs, and Braxheld were 
regarded by those of their political camp. 
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And by that time the Grand National had been itself ‘‘dead” 
for four years. The effort to secure a remission of the Dor¬ 
chester sentences, added to all its other troubles, crumbled it to 
bits. It did not pass wholly into nothingness. It survived in the 
experience it had gained embodied in a more durable under¬ 
standing and organisation in most of the leading crafts. It did 
in fact serve as midwife to the great craft unions who were to 
play such a decisive part in later history. 

Also it created an appetite for, and a stimulus to a new theory 
of society. Owen, undiscouraged by the defection of the Grand 
National, set to work to organise an even more impressively- 
named body: “The British and Foreign Consolidated Associa¬ 
tion of Industry, Humanity, and Knowledge,” which body, 
under the fresh name of the “Association of All Classes of All 
Nations,” gathered at one time as many as 250,000 individual 
members. It continued to exist, with various changes of name 
until 1844; and even then was survived by several of its local 
branches which continued to exist independently. It is most 
notable, perhaps, from the fact that at its Manchester congress 
in 1837, the delegates agreed by a majority to accept the name 
“ Socialist” 1 as satisfactorily descriptive of their standpoint and 
objects. 

1 Apparently the term “Socialist"’ was first applied to the “associationist” 
party in 1827. But it is still disputable whether it was first coined in En.gland 
or in France. 



CHAPTER IX 


CHARTISM: THE FIRST CRISIS 

T he first twenty years of the reign of Queen Victoria 
(1837-57) saw the rise and decline of the first independent 
mass-uprising of the proletariat in modern times—the Chartist 
movement. 

It was a hewilderingly complex movement, torn during the 
whole of its course by conflicting purposes and lack of effective 
central direction. It never achieved organisational unity; and 
though overwhelmingly proletarian in tone and temper was 
never able entirely to break through the limitations of the 
various insurrectionary bourgeois and doctrinaire petit-bour¬ 
geois movements out of which it had, in part, grown; and side 
by side with which it ran its course. Yet with all its faults it 
three times terrified the Government into a frenzy of repression 
during which prosecutions for “sedition” were as plentiful as 
blackberries in autumn along with prosecutions for “treason” 
and “blasphemy.” 

These three crises we will examine in turn, taking as their 
salient points the trials of William Lovett (1839) and of John 
Frost (1840) as typifying the first period; of Thomas Cooper 
(1842) and of Feargus O’Connor and others (1842) for the 
second period; and of Ernest Jones (1848) as typifying the 
third period. 

William Lovett, a Cornishman, first a rope-maker, then a 
wood-worker, has the distinction of being the man who drew 
up the draft of a parliamentary Bill—the New Reform Bill—to 
which was given, first by its friends then by its enemies, the 
title of the “People’s Charter.” It is from this “Charter,” the 
focus point of the battle, that the movement derives its 
name. 

This projected Bill was the logical sequel to the shortcomings 
of the much adulated Bill of i832t It expressed the disappoint- 
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ment of the proletarian and lower-middle-class Radicals at the 
“Great'' Reform Bill which had made an end of the rule of the 
Tory borough-mongers only to replace them by an oligarchy 
of Whig aristocrats, and plutocratic Whigs. 

Drawn up by Lovett at the request of the London Working- 
Men's Association^ it embodied the leading points for which 
Radicals had contended since the Reform campaign initiated 
by Major Cartwright in 1777—(i) Universal Manhood Suf¬ 
frage; (2) Annual Parliaments (i.e. General Elections); (3) 
Equal Electoral Districts; (4) Abolition of the Property Quali¬ 
fication for Members of Parliament; (5) Payment of Members; 
and (6) Vote by Ballot. But although the demands themselves 
were not new, it was a decidedly original notion to draw them 
up in the form of an Act which Parliament could pass as it 
stood. In the then existing circumstances it had an amazing 
success. Neither Lovett, who lacked both humour and imagin¬ 
ation, and was too well-satisfied with his own opinions to know 
in advance what others were thinking, nor the Radical M.P.'s 
who co-operated with Lovett in giving the draft its final polish, 
ever expected anything like what followed. 

They had hoped for, and they got, the formation^of local 
associations similar to the London Working-Men’s Association 
in every populous centre in Britain. But instead of the quietly 
intensifying pressure upon the more “left”-ward Members of 
Parliament they had hoped for—and the chance to do some 
more of that “wire-pulling" which Francis Place (who was in 
the business from the start) so loved, and at which he was so 
supremely successful—they found themselves run away with 
by a raging storm of agitation which soon outdid the excite¬ 
ments of the Reform Bill agitation, and grew daily nearer to 
the point of mass insurrection. 


1 London Working-Men's Association: formed 1836, largely out of members 
of the National Union of the Working-Classes formed in 1830-2 on the 
model of the (Birmingham) “National Union”—the bourgeois organisation 
which had forced the passage of “the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but 
the Bill.” The N.U.W.C. had collapsed when the Birmingham Union 
dissolved in 1832. 
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What astonished them was that these excitements began even 
before the Charter was printed and published separately in 
1838. The general notion conveyed in newspaper reports of the 
London meetings, and in the circulars sent out to urge the 
formation of local societies, was sufficient to act as a “trigger- 
force*^ releasing a whole pent-up mass of discontent—which 
had lost nothing from the collapse and crushing-out of the 
Grand National in 1834-5. 

They ought not to have been surprised. But with railways 
still in their infancy London knew very little, at first hand, of 
what the North was thinking; and Lovett, a typical representa¬ 
tive of the skilled-artisan class which, in London, had won, by 
hard struggling, an established position defended by recognised 
trade unions, was too fixed a doctrinaire to take much heed of 
the doings of the turbulent unskilled factory-workers of the 
North. From Lovett*s standpoint the Charter represented a 
simple continuation of the Radical struggles of the past—an 
enlargement of the scope of the lobbying whereby the Trade 
Unions had safeguarded and amplified their powers. 

The factory-workers of the North had no established 
defences. They were craftsmen whose crafts had been super¬ 
seded, land-workers driven from the land, and the women and 
children dependants of these, and of other craftsmen whose 
declining crafts could no longer support a family. Harassed by 
want and tormented by the fear of starvation, they were driven 
by sheer hunger back and forth between the horror of the 
workhouse and the hell of the factory—working at top speed for 
fourteen and sixteen hours a day. 

These factory-workers had been well prepared for some 
such move as that of the Charter by the propaganda of Bronterre 
O’Brien in the Poor Man's Guardian] by the anti-Poor-Law 
agitation of Stephens; and by the agitation for Factory Acts of 
Fielding and Oastler. They formed the class which in the 
main accepted Feargus O’Connor as their leader, and looked 
to the Charter as a means to the end of social-revolution. 

In between these two groups was a third one, represented 
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in the main by the master metal-workers of Birmingham, who 
were largely, except for occasional economic setbacks, develop¬ 
ing from self-employing craftsmen into employing manu¬ 
facturers. This class had formed the Political Union which had 
been the backbone of the Reform struggle in 1830-2. On the 
up-grade economically, they were mutinously disposed to fight 
for a corresponding promotion politically, and socially. To them 
the Charter meant a completion of the Reform partly accom¬ 
plished in 1832. And in that spirit a group of them, in 1837, 
re-established the Birmingham Political Union and issued a call 
for a National Petition and a General Convention. 

As had been the plan in Peterloo days, it was proposed to 
compose the Convention of delegates elected at mass meetings 
of the Unrepresented Classes to be held in all the chief centres. 
Once met it was to arrange for the presentation of the Petition 
to Parliament and to concert ways and means of ensuring its 
acceptance. 

At first sight it might seem that delegates elected, as members 
of Parliament might be elected in those days,i by show of hands 
at a free and open assembly, would provide a more impressively- 
backed assembly than one constituted in any other way. Actu¬ 
ally it left the elected delegates in the position that, unless there 
was a really strong and well-organised central body in their 
nominal constituency, they were not certain of any backirg at 
all. The device of election by mass meeting was not adopted 
from choice. It was forced upon the Radicals and Chartists by 
the law—invented first in Ireland to make an end of the Con¬ 
ventions of the Volunteers and then extended in both Britain and 
Ireland to make an end of the United Irishmen—which forbade 
the assembly of conventions of delegates from branch societies. 
Obviously no real election was possible at meetings of 20,000 
such as gathered in London, or at those excited gatherings of 

' In those days elections always went through the formality of a show of 
hands at which, while only bona fide electors were supposed to vote, anybody 
in fact could. Usually, of course, a poll was demanded; which meant an 
individual by individual recording of votes, at which the voters* right could 
be challenged and tested. 
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over 100,000 which met in various parts of the north of England. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire were already in a fierce ferment 
against the new Poor Law of 1834—the aim of which was to 
put a complete end to outdoor relief and replace it by the work- 
house—and also in favour of the Ten Hours^ Bill. These 
agitations, led respectively by the fiery Wesleyan parson, Joseph 
Rayner Stephens, and the no less fiery Tory farm-bailiff, 
Oastler, had already produced an immense and wide-spread 
excitement, a succession of enormous meetings, and a spate of 
insurrectionary oratory. Both agitations became at once 
absorbed in the agitation for the Charter; since the mass con¬ 
cerned in each case saw that their best hopes for a speedy 
success lay in such a change in the government of the country 
as the Charter promised to bring about. 

Thus it came to be that when the Convention met in London 
on February 4th, 1839, the agitation for the Charter had drawn 
into itself virtually the whole mass of the working population 
of Britain. Well over a million signatures had been appended 
to the National Petition; the clamour for the Charter was already 
as vociferous as had been the clamour for “The Bill’^ of 1831 
and 1832; and, even more than had been the case in those years, 
there was arising an outspoken willingness to settle the question 
by armed insurrection. In short the agitation had already run 
far beyond the desires and the power of control of its original 
proposers—Lovett and his friends in London, and Attwood and 
his friends in Birmingham. 

In this lay a fundamental weakness apparent in the Con¬ 
vention from the start. The local organisations in the north of 
England and Scotland, even where they expressed the genuine 
feelings of large masses of workers, artisans, and middle-class 
sympathisers, were too newly-improvised to make possible, 
except in a few cases, the sending of a local man as delegate to 
the Convention. Hence London and Birmingham, which each 
sent a large delegation on its own account, were also drawn upon 
to supply delegates for places in the north. James Bronterre 
0*Brien for example represented four different places. Others 
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represented three and others again two places. And in con¬ 
sequence of this a wide divergence of tone and temper was 
apparent in the Convention from the start. 

Few of the fifty-three delegates who assembled were prepared 
to advocate a recourse to armed insurrection out of hand. On 
the other hand few were prepared to repudiate the notion of 
insurrection as an ultimate possibility. Thus the question at 
issue was not so much that of physical force versus “moral 
force’’ (so-called), but how in fact the agitation was to be 
maintained, and the organisation perfected, up to the point at 
which a transition to open insurrection might be made with 
a fair prospect of success. 

The Government, accurately perceiving their weakness, by 
a series of well-directed blows had repeatedly placed before the 
Chartist leaders the dilemma of taking up arms without proper 
preparation, or submitting to such repression as made in¬ 
surrection quite out of the question. 

Before the Convention assembled, for example, the Govern¬ 
ment had prosecuted* Joseph Rayner Stephens^ both for 
“riotous assembly” and for “sedition.” I'hen the mass-meetings 
by torch-light, whereby the factory-workers of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire had made their feelings manifest, were forbidden by 
Proclamation. Then one of the most popular agitators in the 
Convention, Henry Vincent, a compositor, who had roused an 
immense following in the west of England and South Wales, 
was arrested at Newport; while John Frost of Newport, a 
delegate to the Convention, had his name struck from the roll 
of magistrates. 

Moreover the Government had preceded all these pin-pricks 
by sending a circular letter to all magistrates offering to supply 
arms and ammunition to any bodies of “respectable” citizens 
who would form volunteer corps to defend “order and pro¬ 
perty” against the Chartists. 

1 Stephens, like Richard Oastler, had been elected to the Convention, 
but both of them resigned before the Convention met. Another famous 
character elected who also failed to attend, was George Loveless, the 
Tolpuddle martyr. 
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Even the cautious Lovett, who had been elected Secretary to 
the Convention almost as a matter of course, was stung into 
anger by the Government’s provocation, culminating in the 
arrest of Vincent. At his suggestion the Convention adopted 
a series of questions to be put to a host of simultaneous mass- 
meetings all over the country: Would those present take part 
in an organised withdrawal of all bank-deposits? Would they, 
on demand, take part in a general strike? Had they “in accord¬ 
ance with constitutional right, possessed themselves of the arms 
of free men?” And so on. 

To obviate a coup by the Government the Convention ad¬ 
journed to Birmingham where it adopted the proposals sug¬ 
gested and, on May i6th, suspended its sittings until July ist— 
the simultaneous meetings being held in the interim. At all 
these meetings the questions were answered in the affirmative; 
the question about arms being answered in many cases by the 
production and firing of pistols. 

Apparently the authorities now resolved upon forcing a crisis, 
for hardly had the Convention reasseml^led when Birmingham 
was thrown into a chaos of rioting. 

Ever since the beginning of the Reform Bill agitation, the 
Bull Ring, an open space in the centre of Birmingham, had been 
a favourite spot for political meetings. All the members of the 
Whig Government had addressed meetings in the Bull Ring in 
pre-Reform days, and the tradition had been maintained by 
the working-class Reformers—despite growing persecution 
from ex-Radical magistrates. 

Some of these magistrates made representations to the Home 
Office about the growth in size and enthusiasm of these nightly 
meetings in Birmingham and accordingly a detachment of 
seventy Metropolitan Police was sent down by train to assist 
the civil authorities. They arrived in the Bull Ring on the 
evening of Thursday, July 4th, having come straight from the 
nearby railway station, to find a meeting in progress. A Chartist 
had, just before their arrival, mounted the platform and begun 
to read aloud an article from a Chartist journal. Without a word 
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of warning the police drew their batons and attacked the crowd, 
hitting out indiscriminately at men, women and children. 

At first all was panic; then the more stalwart Chartists, 
infuriated, tore up the railings round the base of the Nelson 
monument, and, armed with the bars and spikes, charged in 
their turn. So badly were the police battered that only with 
difficulty did they escape from the Bull Ring alive. The magis¬ 
trates then appeared at the head of a force of cavalry and special 
constables. Together with the police—or so many of these latter 
as were still effective—they proceeded to clear the Bull Ring, 
which after ninety minutes of fierce fighting, was accomplished. 
But even then the courage of the crowd was not quelled. 

Having armed themselves with bludgeons and railing-spikes 
the crowd returned to the Bull Ring at midnight and began 
preparations for an assault upon the building in which the 
Metropolitan Police had been lodged. But now there came on 
the scene two leading Chartists, Taylor and McDouall, both 
doctors and both champions of the physical-force “Left.^* They 
persuaded the crowd to abandon their idea of reprisals and 
disperse to their homes. Dr. Taylor had previously saved the 
lives of two Metropolitan policemen who had been captured 
by the crowd and were being hammered into a pulp. His 
reward was to be arrested in bed, at two o^clock in the morning, 
charged with having led the riot! 

When the Convention met the next morning Lovett at once 
proposed three resolutions denouncing the: 

wanton, flagrant, and unjust outrage ... by a bloodthirsty 
and unconstitutionaljjforce from London acting under the 
authority of men who, when out of office, sanctioned and took 
part in the meetings of the people; and now when they share in 
public plunder, seek to keep the people in social slavery^and 
political degradation. 

The resolutions also asserted the right of the people of Birming¬ 
ham to meet in the Bull Ring, and characterised the arrest of 
Dr, Taylor as “proof of the absence of Justice in England.*’ 
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Carried unanimously by the Convention and ordered to be 
printed and posted at once, these resolutions had hardly 
appeared upon the walls before William Lovett, who had signed 
the resolutions as the secretary of the Convention, and John 
Collins, who had presided at that session and who had taken 
the resolutions to the printer, were arrested and charged with 
“seditious libel/' 

It is clear from all that followed that, if the Convention had 
possessed any serious revolutionary intentions, it should have 
resolved upon action then and there. It is clear, too, that the 
Government expected that it would. That it did not do so 
proves either that it had not seriously considered anything of 
the sort, or that it had in fact come to recognise that there was 
no real chance of success along that line. 

What it did do was to transfer its meeting-place to London, 
to await the fate of its petition—which was, of course, con¬ 
temptuously rejected by the House of Commons—while the 
Birmingham workers maintained a guerrilla fight with the 
police through a succession of scuffles which culminated on 
July 15th in a first-class riot. 

Beginning again in the Bull Ring the fight raged furiously 
until somebody thought of putting out the street lights. In the 
darkness the police were scattered—several of them being 
beaten into insensibility—and a counter-attack was made upon 
the shops of leading anti-Chartists. Several were set on fire; 
others were gutted and a bonfire made of their contents in the 
Bull Ring. The fire brigade was driven off and when the military 
cleared the Bull Ring, this only transferred the riot to other 
quarters of the town. For nearly a week Birmingham was 
virtually in the possession of the Chartist mob; but as nothing 
at all commensurate was attempted elsewhere, the movement 
lacking leadership, direction, and purpose exhausted its fury 
and died away. 

When Lovett and Collins appeared for trial at the Warwick 
assizes they had to wait until the cases of those charged with 
rioting in the Bull Ring had been disposed of. By the time that 
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these had all been found guilty and sentenced—four of them, 
charged with arson, to death—Lovett and Collins stood little 
chance. The table of the court was still loaded with the weapons 
—bars of iron, railing-spikes, bludgeons, bricks, hatchets, 
pistols, etc.—produced as exhibits in the previous case» and the 
Attorney-General did not fail to use them “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale.'* 

Collins, who had a lawyer to defend him, was tried first. 
Lovett defended himself, and asserted sturdily the right of the 
people to meet for public discussion, and their right to defend 
themselves against unprovoked and illegal aggression. In each 
case the jury found a verdict of guilty without leaving the box, 
and each prisoner was sentenced to a year’s imprisonment. 

On that same day August 6th, 1839, the Convention resolved 
on the motion of Bronterre O’Brien, to rescind the call it had 
issued for a General Strike ten days before. A third of its 
number had deserted, over half the remainder were either in 
gaol or liberated on bail with various charges hanging over them. 
Torn with dissensions and paralysed by the conflicting reports 
received from the various areas the Convention lingered on 
until September 6th when, again on the motion of O’Brien, it 
dissolved itself. 

It could not so easily dispose of the agitation it had aroused. 
The trials of the arrested Chartist leaders were all ending in 
long sentences; and in every case the prisoners were treated with 
unheard-of indignities. Henry Vincent, sentenced to two 
separate sentences of twelve months, was reported to be so 
badly treated in Monmouth gaol that the whole of South Wales 
was in a ferment. The Chartist movement in South Wales had 
been co-extensive with the miners’ trade union movement, and 
had been, therefore, a violent protest against the whole of the 
evils (“truck” shops, weight-cribbing, dangerous conditions 
underground, etc.), which miners had especially to complain of. 
The physical-force party, such as it was, had its main hold 
upon the mining areas and in the regions adjacent thereto 
which had been the outstanding centres of Luddite agitation. 
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Exact details are not now, and never have been, available: the 
evidence of alleged participants is far too contradictory to permit 
of a definite conclusion. Nevertheless there seems to have been 
some sort of preparation for a rising in Birmingham, in the 
West Riding, and perhaps also in Scotland and London as well 
as South Wales; but that those “in the know’’ decided that the 
time was not ripe, and issued a countermand at the last minute. 
A circumstantial story leads to the conclusion that a “calling- 
off” message was conveyed to John Frost in South Wales; but 
reached him too late. 

Whether this was so or not, on the night of the 3rd of 
November the miners from all the valleys of Monmouthshire 
gathered at various points and there arranged selected meeting 
spots preparatory to a night march upon Newport. The inten¬ 
tion appears to have been to reach Newport at midnight and 
take possession of the town as a prelude to a march to Mon¬ 
mouth gaol and the liberation thence of Henry Vincent. What 
was to happen after does not seem to have been very clear in 
the minds of those in command. Most probably the idea was 
that the Welsh example would prove contagious, so that the 
next step would become clear when it was necessary to take it. 

As it turned out, the night of November 3rd and the morning 
of November 4th brought with them a continuous deluge of 
rain. Each of the three contingents into which the conspirators 
were to assemble was delayed for hours, waiting for its complete 
muster; each was delayed still further in its march upon New¬ 
port. The first contingent to arrive, that led by John Frost, 
instead of reaching the town at midnight did not do so until 
after 8 a.m., in broad daylight. In the centre of the town it came 
to the Westgate Hotel, where a party of soldiers under the 
command of a captain was stationed; and with them, too, was 
the Mayor of Newport. 

What happened at the Westgate Hotel it is impossible to 
disentangle from the mass of contradictory evidence. There 
were a number of Chartists, held prisoners in the hotel, who 
had been taken up on suspicion the night before. This appears 
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to have been known to Frost’s contingent, and it seems fairly 
certain that a rush was made upon the hotel by some of the 
party, with a loudly-shouted demand for the release of the 
prisoners. But this rush was made upon the back door of the 
hotel via the stable-yard at the back. The main body of the 
procession had passed the side of the hotel and swung round in 
front of it when it was fired upon (it is alleged without warning) 
by the troops stationed within. Wet through, cold, and ex¬ 
hausted though they were, the colliers made some sort of a 
stand for nearly ten minutes, after which they broke up and fled 
in disorder leaving behind them fourteen dead and some fifty 
wounded, of whom ten died shortly afterwards. 

One hundred and twenty-five persons were arrested includ¬ 
ing the three chief leaders, John Frost, Zephaniah Williams, 
and William Jones. 

Of these twenty-nine were committed for trial, twenty-one 
of them on the charge of high treason. The first case heard, 
before a special commission, on December loth at Monmouth, 
was that of John Frost. The prosecution made the most they 
could of the evidence of overt “levying war against the Queen” 
—of a scheme of general insurrection. The defence, ably handled 
by Sir Frederick Pollock and Mr. Fitzroy Kelley, did what they 
could to represent it as no more than illegal assembly and riot. 

The crux of the evidence for the prosecution was the allega¬ 
tion that the object of the march upon Newport was to stop the 
mails from going to Birmingham via Bristol. The crux of the 
defence was that the mail-coach did not go from Newport to 
Bristol but only part of the way. The reply of the prosecution 
was that the m^il-hags went on; and that it was the non-arrival 
of the letters, etc., from Newport and beyond which was to be 
the signal to Birmingham. To which the counter of the defence 
was that no evidence existed of any such state of expectation in 
Birmingham—which was indeed true because by November 
the authorities had got Birmingham well under control. 

All the same there were sporadic movements of armed bands 
in the West Riding and elsewhere (not, however, adduced in 
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evidence at Frost's trial) sufficient to prove that something in 
the nature of a rising had been contemplated. 

The judge summed up strongly against Frost and the jury 
found a verdict of “guilty" in less than an hour. The trials of 
Zephaniah Williams and William Jones travelled a similar 
course and ended in the same way. All three were strongly 
recommended for mercy by the jury. All were sentenced, in the 
barbarous formula then customary, to be hanged, drawn and 
quartered. All three were respited and each sentenced was 
commuted to transportation for life. 

Arrests of Chartist leaders, which had been continuous since 
the arrest of Henry Vincent early in 1839, became wholesale 
after the Newport rising. By the middle of May 1840, with all 
its outstanding leaders, including O'Brien and O'Connor, 
either under sentence, or in gaol awaiting trial, along with a 
thousand local leaders in similar situations, the first crisis of 
Chartism had come to an end. 

The “Fabian" historians of Chartism all make a great effort 
to blacken the character of O'Connor in connection with the 
abortive “general rising" of 1839. Unfortunately for O'Connor 
he made enemies both of Lovett and O'Brien—both of them 
Celtic enough to be implacable in their hate. But neither of 
them had ever been in the confidence of the “underground" 
physical-force party; and there is no real evidence that O'Con¬ 
nor was either. The circumstantial story, told naively by Lovett, 
that an (unnamed) physical-force man told O’Connor they 
were "going to have a rising in the North next Saturday,” and 
asked him “Will you lead us as you promised?"—to which 
O'Connor supposedly replied “Did you ever know one of my 
family to fail you?"—this story is far too childishly crude for 
anybody to believe who is not gifted with Lovett's eagerness to 
think evil of O'Connor and his entire lack of humour. His point, 
too, that O'Connor instead of heading the “rising" found an 
excuse to dodge off to Ireland, is trebly blunted. Firstly by the 
fact that O'Connor definitely had connections in Ireland, and 
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of such a character as to make it important that if any rising was 
contemplated in England, contact should be made with those 
able and willing to make a parallel move in Ireland. Secondly 
by the fact that O’Connor was, in fact, back in England at the 
date of the Newport rising, and actually on the spot to lead a 
rising if one had broken out in either the West Riding or South 
Lancashire. Thirdly no ‘‘rising” in fact did take place; and the 
blame for this was placed, by men better “in the know” than 
Lovett, upon somebody quite different from O’Connor, namely 
Peter Bussey. 

It is well to remember in connection with the systematic 
disparagement of Feargus O’Connor that a similar set of charges 
—of inordinate vanity, of egoistic self-seeking, of moral and 
physical cowardice—was levelled at every prominent spokesman 
on the anti-Governmental side from Tom Paine down to 
Ernest Jones. Specifically similar accusations were made 
against Sir Francis Burdett and Henry Hunt, and still more 
against “the Big Beggarman” Daniel O’Connell the Great. In 
the case of the great Dan the charge of physical cowardice has 
far more to go upon than in the case of Feargus O’Connor. 
Thomas Cooper turned from an idolator of Feargus into a hater. 
But Cooper’s eye-witness account of O’Connor’s fist-fights with 
the Nottingham butchers is more than sufficient to dispose of 
the charge of personal cowardice. 

The rather obvious explanation is that a man with the gift 
of oratory in the first place attracts a grossly disproportionate 
amount of hero-worship, and in the second place only very 
rarely possesses the gift of practical leadership in action. All the 
orators cited were, too, the objects of a double barrage—that of 
their political enemies, and that of their “candid friends” who 
were also disappointed rivals. Neither Henry Hunt, Daniel 
O’Connell, nor Feargus O’Connor were philosophical thinkers 
in the scientific-statesman’s sense—but each had a superlative 
oratorical gift. Their weakness came from the fact that neither 
was successfully harnessed to a properly organised and con¬ 
solidated party. 



CHAPTER X 


CHARTISM: THE SECOND CRISIS 

T he second crisis of Chartism came rather suddenly in 
August, 1842. All through 1841 and 1842 a fearful eco¬ 
nomic crisis had lasted. The harvests had failed generally 
throughout Europe and food prices were fearful. The textile 
trades had, in particular, run into a period of stagnation. 
Unemployment alternated with short-time working at wages 
cut and cut again beyond all endurance. Sporadic warfare, 
industrial and predatory, flickered through every coal-field, 
and general revolt in the cotton-textile area brought matters 
sharply to a head. 

Beginning in the neighbourhood of Stalybridge, on August 
4th, as a spontaneous resistance to a wage-cut, the strike spread 
rapidly from mill to mill and involved Ashton by the 5th. 
Improvised meetings of the strikers resolved firstly to make the 
strike general, and secondly to keep it going until the Charter 
was made the Law of the Land. 

Marching on from place to place the strikers stopped mill 
after mill, gathering and growing in this way into an immense 
procession which descended upon Manchester on August 9th 
and, there separating into groups, quietly and systematically 
closed every factory. 

No force was needed—the workers being only too glad to 
join in; but just to make sure the fires were raked from the 
furnaces and the plugs were removed from the boilers. From 
this the affair derived the name of the Plug Riots. 

From Manchester the news radiated in every direction, 
spreading everywhere the excitement of its point of origin. 
By the end of a week all Lancashire and Yorkshire had joined 
the struggle and the coalfields were aflame with revolt as far 
north as Lanarkshire and as far south as Nottingham and 
Leicester. 
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Manchester had come into line peacefully. Elsewhere 
collisions occurred—the factory-owning magistrates gathering 
bodies of special constables to try to stem the wave. But every¬ 
where the strikers triumphed. Even in Preston and Blackburn, 
where troops were used and six workers were killed and many 
injured, the stoppage was enforced notwithstanding. 

It chanced by the merest of coincidences that the Chartist 
Executive and delegates from all the chief localities in Britain 
had arranged, before all this happened, to meet in conference 
in Manchester on August 17th. The object of their gathering 
was to arrange for meetings, demonstrations, and processions 
suitable to the unveiling of a monument in memory of Henry 
Hunt and the martyrs of Peterloo. They arrived in Manchester 
on the 16th to find '‘not a factory-chimney smoking, not a mill 
at work.” The streets were filled with excited workers whose 
constant attempts to hold meetings were as constantly rendered 
abortive by the cavalry w^ho paraded the town in troops. In¬ 
fantry was held in readiness under arms; and gun batteries 
rumbled up and down the principal streets. 

A delegate conference of over a hundred trade union dele¬ 
gates from all parts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, had just been 
ordered by the magistrates to disperse. But before doing so it 
had resolved, with only six dissentients, to maintain the general 
strike until the Charter had become Law.^ 

The Hunt celebrations were clearly “off”—an open con¬ 
vocation being clearly out of the question. Secretly the Chartist 
delegates assembled, after dark on the 17th, in a chapel. 

Despite themselves the Chartist leaders found themselves 
forced to the head of a vast uprising—forced to choose between 
leading it onward to insurrection, or, by refusing the task, 
incurring the stigma of cowardice and risking the loss of every 

1 There is no truth in Julian West’s assertion that “the Chartist leaders 
discouraged the participation of their followers in trade unions” (Hist. 
Chart, Moveme?ity p. i86). In many cases, particularly in the mining areas, 
the miners’ lodge was also the local Chartist body—^and had in fact been 
founded for the latter purpose. 
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vestige of prestige. Tense with conflicting emotions the con¬ 
ference brushed aside its prepared agenda and turned to the 
question of the hour. 

One after the other the delegates rose to report the excite¬ 
ment in each locality. A Scottish delegate told of the revolt in 
Lanarkshire and the eagerness in Glasgow. A London delegate 
told of mass meetings in Lincoln’s Inn Fields at midnight to 
which men had come marching in military formation. Thomas 
Cooper, a self-educated proletarian turned schoolmaster- 
journalist, an emotional orator and a fervent O’Connorite, told 
how the Midlands were in a tempest, and how the colliers in 
the Potteries had sent the houses of employer-magistrates 
roaring up in flames. McDouall who had worked for two years 
winning the Unions over to Chartism (and had himself founded 
scores of Chartist T.U. lodges) moved that the conference 
endorse the action of the unions and put the resources of the 
National Charter Association into operation to secure a vic¬ 
torious general strike. 

Cooper seconded, expressly on the ground that a general 
strike must lead to fighting and that the masses now won over 
to Chartism needed only to be mobilised to be sure of victory.^ 
Cooper was applauded and thanked on every side, and the 
resolution was carried with only six dissentients. O’Connor 
criticised Cooper’s speech but voted with the majority. 

An address was issued calling upon the strikers to stand firm, 
and to rely upon the Chartist Executive. That body in turn 
issued an address instructing its local officials to render every 
aid possible to the strikers. The delegates then dispersed to 
their homes to see that all was well, and to await the further 
instructions promised them. 

None came. Before the Chartist leaders could act the author¬ 
ities got in their blow. O’Connor and those members of the 

^ Emotional though Cooper was this intuition was sound. If—(a large 
“if” admittedly)—Daniel O’Connell had been John Mitchel, he would have 
“called out” all Ireland at that moment. There is no question that he would 
have been followed; and general insurrection in both Ireland and Britain 
simultaneously could not have been resisted. 
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Executive who had returned to London were arrested as they 
arrived. Cooper was arrested on reaching his home in Leicester. 
An intensive hunt was made for McDouall—whose friends 
insisted upon his taking refuge abroad, and got him away safely 
to the Continent. The other delegates were arrested as they 
reached their houses, and so too was every local strike-leader of 
prominence. 

Worst of all, the Northern Star^ O’Connor’s paper, changed 
its line and attributed the strike to the planned and systematic 
provocations of the mill-owners at the back of the Anti-Corn 
Law League.! With their leaders gone, and their morale thus 
sapped, the strikers gave way before the increasing pressure of 
the police and military. By the end of the month the strike had 
faded away, leaving in the hands of the authorities something 
over 1,500 arrested on various charges. 

The ^‘due administration of justice” followed. The prisoners, 
who included several youths of 15 and one old man of loi, 
were variously disposed of. Some 800 odd were dealt with by 
the magistrates in summary jurisdiction. 710 appeared before 
the assizes in York, Lancaster, Stafford, Chester, and 
Liverpool. 

What promised to be the chief, trial was that of Feargus 
O’Connor and fifty-eight others, the delegates to the Man¬ 
chester conference, but various delays secured by counsel for 
the defence caused this trial to be postponed until March, 
1843, by which time the excitement had all died down and the 
rest of the prisoners had been awarded their sentences. 

The first cases to be tried were savagely dealt with; sentences 
of twenty years’ transportation, and five years’ imprisonment 
being inflicted on various arson charges. Thomas Cooper, who 
had also secured a delay, was tried, at Stafford, first on two 
charges of “arson” arising out of the burnings in the Potteries 

! There was, as Engels testifies, a measure of truth in this. The mill- 
owners in the face of a slump did not mind a general cessation of production. 
Consequently they took a far higher hand with the strikers than they might 
otherwise have done. Also they were glad to have a spot of bother to force 
the hands of the Protectionist majority in the House of Commons. 
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which he had reported to the conference. He was able to 
establish a complete alibi, luckily for him with the enforced aid 
of a magistrate who had detained him miles away from the 
scene of the burning at the time when it happened. 

Acquitted on this charge he was at once put on trial on a 
charge of ‘‘sedition,” the ground of the charge being his 
speeches in advocacy of the general strike. 

From Monday, March 20th, 1843, following 

Saturday at noon. Cooper was almost continually engaged in 
cross-examining the witnesses for the prosecution. His address 
to the jury lasted for ten hours and left the prosecution breath¬ 
less with admiration. All the same he was found “guilty” and 
sentenced to two years’ imprisonment. 


Simultaneously the great trial of O’Connor and the fifty- 
eight delegates (including, by the way, the already convicted 
Cooper) was proceeding at I>ancaster. The indictment had nine 
counts, the chief points being:— 

That they did unlawfully aid abet assist support comfort 
and encourage certain evil-disposed persons to continue and 
persist in unlawful assemblings threats intimidations and 
violence; and in impeding and stopping of the labour employed 
in certain trades manufactories and businesses with intent to 
cause terror and alarm . . . and thereby to cause and procure 
certain great changes to be made in the constitution of this 
nation. 

No fewer than seventy-two witnesses were produced, and 
O’Connor, especially, had a “field-day” in cross-examining the 
two delegates who had turned “Queen’s evidence.” As most of 
the delegates defended themselves the speeches for the defence 
lasted for days. 

Most impressive was the speech of Richard Pilling, who had 
started the strikes at Stalybridge and Ashton. He drew such a 
harrowing picture of the distress of the workers that he “moved 
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judge and jury alike to tears—the public prosecutor having to 
leave the court to conceal his emotion/'^ 

O'Connor closed for the defence with a splendid fighting 
speech which drove home Filling’s counter-indictment of the 
factory-owners; and so tame was the emotional Attorney- 
General in his reply that it was clear the fight was as good as 
won. Twenty-six of the accused were found “not guilty,” and 
although the remainder were found “guilty” a Writ of Error 
removed the case to a higher court where the indictment was 
quashed on a technicality. 

It was a victory; but a hollow one, since the clemency of the 
authorities was in great measure due to the obvious collapse of 
the Chartist menace. During the strike-crisis the Home Secre¬ 
tary had been, on his own admission, in almost hourly com¬ 
munication with the War Office. It was, he said, “the most 
anxious time the country had ever known.” 

But when it was seen that, with the manufacturing North 
and Midlands virtually in insurrection, the Chartist leaders 
either could not or would not take action to make the revolt 
general, the movement collapsed, and Chartism never regained 
the prestige it thus threw away. 

More than one historian of Chartism has deplored the failure 
of the attempt made early in 1842 to bridge the gulf between 
the middle-class Anti-Corn Law League and the working-class 
agitation for the Charter. 

So many leading Chartists had fallen out with O’Connor and so 
many of the rank-and-file supporters of the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws were also favourable to an extension of the suffrage and a 
reform of representation that it seemed plausible to hope to reach a 
compromise solution by means of a Complete Suffrage Associa¬ 
tion which was also favourable to the repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Actually it failed dismally. The Corn Law repealers wanted 
cheap corn as a means to cheap wages—and as a weapon against 
Trade Unions and working-class agitation. The Chartists 

1 So recorded in the report of the trial published by Feargus O’Connor 
and also^by Gammage, History of Chartism. 
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wanted the Charter as a means to the working-class control of 
the State. The Anti-Corn Law Leaguers wanted to create the 
conditions for a full and rapid extension of the factory-system; 
the Chartists were in revolt against the unemployment, under¬ 
employment and privation the expansion of the factory system 
had already caused. With safeguards, the Chartists, after their 
victory, might have repealed the Corn Laws. With safeguards 
to their class ascendancy, the manufacturers, after repealing the 
Corn Laws, might, possibly, have extended the franchise. But 
their class-standpoints, and interests, were far too incompatible 
to be reconciled. And the unanimity with which the Chartists 
in 1842 rejected the proposals for a compromise marks the 
high-water mark of the Chartist Movement. 

O’Connor’s notion that the Anti-Corn Law League had 
engineered the disturbances of August 1842 was an exaggera¬ 
tion. But many of the manufacturers were glad to seize the 
chance of the strike to close down their factories for a spell. 
And many of them did hope, not silently, that in the resulting 
disturbances they would get two birds killed with one stone. 
The Chartist movement would be crushed by the military and 
the magistrates, and the Government would be forced to resign 
and give place to one favourable to the Repeal of the Corn 
Laws. They did not quite get their wish. But they did not 
wholly fail either. 

A number of contributory causes effected the decline of 
Chartist agitation after the culmination of 1842. Trade revival; 
well-subsidized plans of emigration; the rapid expansion of 
mining and railway construction—all these things effected an 
abatement of distress, the removal of key-agitators from many 
districts, and a general breaking of contacts and redistribution 
of the population. 

The extent of Chartist emigration can be traced in the 
development of Colonial politics; and conversely the easing of 
the tension-strain of extreme distress and the slowing down of 
the tempo of Chartist agitation enabled the theoretical con¬ 
fusion among the leaders to become painfully apparent. 
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CHARTISM: THE THIRD CRISIS 

F rom the collapse of 1842 to as late as 1857 ^ Chartist 
organisation (or organisations) of one kind and another 
held together. Occasionally, but only occasionally, there were 
flashes of the old fire, and the brightest and biggest of these 
came in the spring of 1848. 

Everybody has heard of the fiasco of April loth, 1848—of 
how the threat to carry the third monster petition in procession 
from a giant mass-meeting to the House of Commons so “put 
the wind up’’ the Government that they prepared London as 
for resistance to a Napoleonic invasion. And how nothing came 
of it all; since the Chartist leaders at the last minute decided 
not to attempt anything of the kind, but to allow the petition 
to be presented in the customary way—after delivery in a 
prosaic four-wheeled cab. 

All this is a commonplace of the history-books. As are also 
the jeers and sneers of the scribes; at the people of London 
and the Government for getting scared at nothing, and at the 
“cowardly” Chartists for attempting nothing. 

But two things the scribes never properly explain: why the 
usually very-well-informed Government allowed themselves 
to be scared at “nothing”; and why, after the fiasco of April loth 
which is supposed to have killed Chartism stone dead with 
volleys of universal laughter, the Government found it necessary 
to arrest a hundred of the Chartist leaders, and imprison most 
of them for a term of two years’ “hard-labour”—the cruellest 
sentence the modern penal code allows. 

There is only one possible explanation. Chartism did not 
in fact erupt dangerously in 1848. But it came very near 
to doing so; much nearer than the authorities cared to 
contemplate. 

Two things contributed to make this final flare-up of Chart- 
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ism dangerous. The first was the situation on the Continent of 
Europe. The second was the situation in Ireland. 

A general financial and commercial crisis had brought 
Continental discontent to a head. In February, in Paris, the 
monarchy of Louis Philippe was overthrown by a sudden 
revolutionary explosion and a Republic established. In March 
revolutionary crises broke out in Germany, Austria, and Italy. 
Before the year was out the Kings of Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Prussia, as well as the Kings of France and Naples, 
were either in exile along with the Emperor of Austria and the 
Pope, or expecting every minute to be sent after them. Before 
another year was out most of them were back again, doing 
business at the old stand, the chief exception being the King 
of France, whose exile was permanent; his place being taken by 
Prince-President Louis-Napoleon Buonaparte, who was, two 
years later still, to become the Emperor Napoleon III. 

But the restoration end of this tragi-comedy was well out of 
sight in April 1848. What was clear, then, was that thrones were 
tottering and crashing all over Europe and that the “LiberaP' 
enthusiasm so generated was vastly contagious. The interest 
taken by the Chartist press in continental affairs was very keen; 
as was the interest taken by the Democrats of the Continent in 
the British working-class struggle. Marx and Engels, for 
example, wrote from Brussels, in the name of the Democratic 
Association, to congratulate P^eargus O'Connor on his election 
to Parliament in 1847, and in November of that year Marx 
and Pmgels came specially from Brussels to attend a meeting of 
the PTaternal Democrats at which Ernest Jones was the chief 
speaker. The general state of economic crisis, felt in Britain as 
acutely as on the Continent, helped to make the situation 
critical. 

The development of the situation in Ireland also played a big 
part in determining the final flare-up of Chartism. 

Ireland had been more or less chronically in a state of 
agitation for years. A great wave of agitation, led by Daniel 
O'Connell, the most popular barrister in Ireland, had secured 
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the admission of Catholics to Parliament in 1829. And O’Con¬ 
nell had rendered valuable service in assisting to secure the 
Reform Bill of 1832. 

In 1841, O’Connell had resumed the agitation for the Repeal 
of the Act of Union which he had commenced immediately 
Catholic Emancipation was conceded, but which he had 
suspended during the Reform Bill excitements. His demand for 
the restoration of the Irish Parliament was supported by the 
English Chartists (in their petition of 1842) and led to an 
agitation in Ireland, with immense crowds gathered in “mon¬ 
ster” meetings. Many thought the agitation could not fail to 
end in an insurrection, but those who thought that did not 
realise that O’Connell was determined that no such thing 
should occur. 

The British Government found it safe to call O’Connell’s 
bluff in 1843, by prohibiting the monster meetings and pro¬ 
secuting O’Connell for sedition. A conviction secured against 
O’Connell, in 1844, was quashed on appeal by the House of 
Lords, and the agitation went on. But it became clear that 
O’Connell, though eager enough for a restoration of an Irish 
Parliament, was in no sense a radical, and would in fact have 
been contented with a reform of administration in Ireland. His 
method has been well-described as that of “swearing he would 
never accept less than twenty shillings in the pound as a means 
of improving a bid of half a crown into one of five shillings.” 

So long as Daniel O’Connell lived it had been impossible 
for the Chartist movement to gain a foothold in Ireland. Dan 
saw to that, for Dan tolerated “no rival near the throne.” But 
in 1847 O’Connell died, an old and worn-out man, his last days 
overcast by the horror of the Great Starvation (miscalled the 
“Famine”) which had begun to afflict Ireland as early as 1846, 
In the year before there had been—as was also the case sporadi¬ 
cally throughout Europe—a partial failure of the potato crop 
in consequence of an epidemic blight. The partial failure of 
1846 became a total failure in 1847, and in consequence came— 
the Great Starvation of that year and its two successors. 
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“Starvation” is the correct word, for two reasons. The 
potato crop failed generally throughout Europe, but only in 
Ireland was there starvation. Ireland during each of the 
“famine” years produced in corn and cattle enough to have fed 
its whole population twice over. But the corn and cattle went 
to pay the landlords’ rents and the middlemen’s profits. The 
working-producer’s share was—the rotten potatoes! As the 
proverb still runs in Ireland: “God sent the blight; but the 
landlord made the Famine^' 

How many died of sheer hunger, or of hunger-typhus, is 
not accurately known. Between those who died and those who 
fled overseas the Irish population was reduced by something 
near to three millions in three years. And it was with the cold 
chill of the first coming of this appalling calamity at his heart 
that O’Connell died, at Genoa, vainly struggling to reach the 
Pope and his blessing before he died. 

Almost his last public deed in Ireland was to approve the 
driving-out from ,the Repeal Association of Smith O’Brien, 
Meagher, Mitchel, DuflFy and the other “Young Irelanders” 
who had gathered round the Nation newspaper and drawn 
inspiration from the writings of the all-too-short-lived Thomas 
Davis. Fearful of what hunger might drive the people to do, too 
stupid to do anything but make his father’s favourite “shib¬ 
boleth”—(“the liberty of the whole world is not worth the 
shedding of a single drop of human blood”)—into an absolute 
dogma, O’Connell’s son John had demanded a pledge from the 
Young Irelanders to that effect. As no real Irishman had ever 
taken Dan O’Connell’s words seriously—(they thought he was 
talking with his tongue in his cheek to the Government short¬ 
hand writers, and said “hear! hear!” with chuckles, but with 
blunderbusses under their frieze coats in case Dan might “call 
them out” the next minute)—the Young Irelanders were rightly 
insulted at the suggestion. They accordingly seceded from the 
association, and set up their own organisation, the “Irish 
Confederation.” 

Actually this was just what they should not have done. What 
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troubled John O’Connell really was that he knew that, when 
his father was dead, he would never be able to hold his own 
against the Young Ireland leaders, who were, man for man, as 
brilliant a company of young men as Ireland ever produced. As 
it was, they rose to John O’Ccnnell’s provocation, seceded from 
the Repeal Association and left the unscrupulous nonentity 
John O’Connell and his clerical supporters to put into circu¬ 
lation the lie that the Young Irelanders had “broken Daniel 
O’Connell’s heart,” had “brought his grey hairs down in 
sorrow to the grave.’’^ Against this lie the Young Irelanders 
struggled in vain—in the few months left to them to struggle 
in. 

Once forced into independent action in opposition to the 
official O’Connellite policy the Confederation began to relax 
the attitude they had previously adopted (against the advice of 
Thomas Davis) towards the British Chartists. Mitchel par¬ 
ticularly, as he began to drift away from his colleagues of the 
Confederation to take up the independent attitude he adopted 
when he founded his United Irishman, early in 1848, began to 
take up a definitely pro-Chartist line. Chartist clubs began to 
be formed in Ireland. 

In Parliament Feargus O’Connor boldly took the lead of the 
Repeal Party out of the hands of the inept John O’Connell^ by 
moving for a committee of inquiry into the working of the Act 
of Union; and later by leading the opposition to the Govern¬ 
ment’s Coercion Act for Ireland, which was only carried on the 
third reading by a majority of 14. 

Concurrently a large public meeting was held in London 
under Chartist auspices to call for “Justice for Ireland”; and to 
promote “an alliance between the democrats of both countries.” 

The Irish Confederation in Dublin gave a welcome to a 

1 O’Connell in 1847 was 72 years of age. He had already begun to exhibit 
distressing symptoms of senile decay—and what did in fact “cloud his last 
days with sorrow” was a senile infatuation for a girl younger than several of 
his own grandchildren. 

2 The editor of Hovell’s Chartist Movement complains that O’Connor 
called John O’Connell a “lick-spittle spaniel fit only to be kicked.” He 
might have called him much worse and still have erred on the side of flattery. 
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Chartist missionary, James Leach, in January 1848; and 
relations between the Irish republicans and English democrats 
began to become close and cordial. Irish workers formed 
Chartist associations in all the big centres in Ireland, and the 
Irish exiles in Britain, organised into an Irish Democratic 
Confederation, gave cordial support to the Chartist agitation. 
Mitchel's journal, the United Irishman, which began to give 
weekly instruction in street-fighting, had a big sale in Chartist 
circles in England. And British Chartists and Irish republican- 
democrats joined cordially in acclaiming the Republic set up in 
France after the February Revolution. 

The cumulative force of these events stirred the Chartist 
executive into action. A third National Petition had been 
prepared in 1847 signatures were being gathered. The 
growth of excitement and agitation emboldened the Chartist 
executive to summon another Convention to meet on April 
3rd, 1848, in London, and organise the presentation of the 
petition. 

The growth of tension was indicated by the presence of 
mounted police armed with sabres and pistols at a large Chartist 
meeting on Kennington Common on March 13th, and in the 
request issued by the authorities to gunsmiths to unscrew the 
barrels of such fire-arms as they had in stock and to be cautious 
in their sales of ammunition. The flying of the French tricolour 
at many of the immense Chartist mass-meetings held in March 
1848, all over the country, testified to the state of popular 
feeling. And on the 17th March, in Manchester, the alliance 
between the Chartists and the Irish nationalists was evidenced 
by a packed meeting which crowded the Free Trade Hall to 
capacity—every seat being paid for at prices ranging from 2d, 
to one shilling—and carried enthusiastically resolutions con¬ 
gratulating the French Republic, calling for the repeal of the 
Act of Union, and demanding the Charter. Smith O’Brien and 
John Mitchel had been expected at this meeting, but they being 
otherwise engaged (conveying fraternal greetings to the Pro¬ 
visional Government of France), their-places were taken by 
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he more effective orators, Michael Doheny and Thomas 
^rancis Meagher. 

Similiar meetings, all expressing solidarity with France, and 
vith the Irish democratic-nationalists, and demanding the 
Ilharter, were reported from all over the country. The prepara- 
ions of the Government for coercion in Ireland added a sting 
:o the reiterated demand by English Chartists for the Repeal of 
he Act of Union, 

When the Convention met on Tuesday, April 4th, one of 
:he forty-nine delegates to attend was Charles McCarthy 
‘epresenting the Irish Democratic Confederation. All the other 
delegates had been elected in the customary way at public 
nass meetings. McCarthy as the delegate of an organisation was 
therefore in a unique position. O’Connor, who represented 
Leeds, and Cuffey, one of the London delegates, opposed his 
admission on the ground that admitting him would make the 
Convention an illegal body. Ernest Jones got the question 
referred to a Committee which decided—legality or no legality 
—to admit McCarthy in his delegate capacity. 


The meetings preceding the Convention had not passed off 
without conflicts with the police. 

On March 6th a scuffle arising out of a prohibited meeting 
in Trafalgar Square ended in the police being chased back to 
Bow Street police station and besieged there until reinforce¬ 
ments came. In the evening the disturbance was renewed and 
cries were raised ‘'To the Palace.” The police managed to keep 
the crowd away from Buckingham Palace—but were badly 
mauled on this and several succeeding evenings. 

On the same day, March 6th, in Glasgow, a mass demonstra¬ 
tion of unemployed armed themselves with railings torn from 
the Jail Square and paraded the town shouting “Bread or 
Bloodl”—levying toll upon the bakers and provision merchants 
on their route. The next day the disturbance spread to the 
Bridgeton district. Prisoners were rescued from the police, the 
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military fired, and several rioters were killed. In Manchester 
a pitched battle with the police ended in them being driven into 
their stations and there besieged until a heavy downpour of 
rain dispersed the crowd without the military being needed. In 
other towns incidents only a little less momentous had occurred. 

It is not surprising that many of the delegates came to the 
Convention in a reckless mood; or that the authorities, in 
preparation for the great day of April loth, placed the Duke of 
Wellington in command of London with an army under his 
orders—not counting 250,000 special constables—nearly as big 
as the one he had commanded at Waterloo itself. 


Of the discussions in the Convention and of the events of 
the loth of April it is not necessary to speak at length. The 
discussion showed that an immense deal of distress existed, and 
a good deal of desire for a revolutionary change, but no real 
organised backing for anything of the kind. On the contrary 
the Government were alert and determined, and were arming 
the middle classes almost to a man. 

It was clear that the idea of carrying the Petition to the House 
of Commons with the support of an army of “100,000 armed 
men” was fantastic—if ever it had been seriously entertained. ^ 
The Convention resolved to persevere with the meeting, but 
to issue a stringent appeal to everybody participating to bring 
no arms. The Government gave notice that they would not 
permit a procession to the House of any kind at all. Moreover, 
they brought in and rushed through all its stages as rapidly as 
possible a Crown and Government Security Bill which made 
“open and advised speaking*' of seditious language—as well 
as seditious and treasonable writing—a felony punishable by 
transportation. 

The Convention decided to persevere with the meeting and 

^ If it had ever been thought of seriously Kennington Common was 
exactly the one spot from which the attempt could not be made. The author¬ 
ities had only to barricade and occupy the bridges over the Thames to be 
invincible against attack from Kennington. 
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the procession but only on the understanding that both were 
to be scrupulously peaceful and unarmed. It also decided to call 
for simultaneous meetings on Good Friday, April 21st; at which 
a National Memorial to the Queen calling for a change of 
Ministry was to be adopted, and delegates chosen for a National 
Assembly which was to continue sitting permanently until the 
Charter was the law of the Land. 

When the great day April loth came, London was so obvi¬ 
ously in a virtual state of martial law that it would have been 
madness to have attempted any sort of insurrectionary violence. 
A large meeting (foolishly minimised by the Government press) 
gathered at Kennington. They were allowed to march to the 
place of meeting in procession bearing banners, among which 
the slogans “Liberty, Equality and Fraternity'' and “Ireland 
for the Irish" were prominent. But no procession from the 
meeting-ground was to be tolerated. This decision was con¬ 
veyed to O'Connor as soon as he arrived, and he communicated 
it to the meeting which, on his urgent pleading, accepted the 
decision with good humour. The petition was carried off to the 
House of Commons by the Chartist Executive in three four- 
wheeled cabs; and, after some more speeches, the meeting 
quietly dispersed. 


The middle classes who had been scared out of thei** wits 
before the loth of April, now swung round to the opposite 
extreme and treated the whole Chartist agitation as a “myth." 
This belittlement was even more foolish than the exaggerated 
fears had been, because the Chartist agitation began in fact to 
grow dangerous as the situation in Ireland grew more acute. 

A few days after the Kennington Common meeting, for 
example, a meeting of militant Repealers was held in the Abbey 
Street Music Hall, Dublin. An Irish tricolour flag was displayed 
in the meeting with an enormous pike blade on its staff. After 
speeches had been delivered by The O'Donoghue, Smith 
O'Brien, Thomas Francis Meagher, John Mitchel, Michael 
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Doheny and Thos. Darcy M'Gee, a resolution was adopted 
inviting Feargus O’Connor to attend a meeting in Dublin in 
support of the Charter on Easter Monday. 

O’Connor could not comply with the request but a great 
meeting was held in the Princess’s Theatre, Dublin, on Easter 
Saturday for the purpose of forming a League between Irish 
Repealers and English Radicals. Richard O’Gorman was in the 
chair and John Mitchel and others addressed the meeting. On 
Easter Monday another meeting in Dublin presided over by 
John Mitchel was addressed by James Leach and Samuel 
Kydd, the rcpiesentatives of the Chartist Executive. Resolu¬ 
tions in favour of the Charter were adopted; and similar 
meetings were held at the same time in Drogheda and other 
towns. It was clear that any falling away from Chartism in 
England might easily be more than made up for by the adhesion 
of the Irish masses. It was natural, therefore, that it was in 
connection with Ireland that the final blow fell. 

The Convention adjourned on April 23rd to reassemble^—in 
reduced numbers—as a ‘'National Assembly” on May 2nd. It 
met, however, under the heavy handicap of O’Connor’s opposi¬ 
tion (on the ground that its decision to constitute itself "per¬ 
manent” made it an illegal body). It dispersed after eleven days, 
on May 13th, in hopeless confusion and lack of union. Chartism 
was clearly breaking up. 

On that same day. May 13th, John Mitchel was arrested in 
Dublin, and the revolutionary quality of the Irish Confedera¬ 
tion was tested. I'he working-men’s clubs of Dublin and the 
Dublin Trades Unions were ready for action, but Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher, and others were not. They had resolved to 
take action in the autumn, and felt that it was premature to 
strike then. Reluctantly the Dublin workers gave way; and 
Mitchel, tried before a "perjured jury, packed by a juggling 
sheritf and a partisan judge,” was condemned to fourteen years’ 
transportation, and hurried on board a prison ship and away 
from Dublin that same night. The failure of the Dublin 
Confederates to rescue Mitchel by force and arms was to prove 
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even mtore disastrous in the end than the fiasco of April lOth. 
Mitchel, it is worth noting, was sentenced under the Act rushed 
through for the “benefit” of the Chartists in April. 

As the news of Mitchel's arrest and condemnation reached 
England the militants of Chartism with their allies the Irish 
in England and Scotland made their last desperate efforts. 
Fierce protest meetings were held almost nightly on Clerkenwell 
Green and in Bonners* Fields. After each of these meetings 
fierce fighting broke out with the police; in which, though some 
Chartists fell prisoners into the hands of the police, the police 
themselves were as often as not scattered. Finally Clerkenwell 
Green was occupied by a strong force of the Guards—horse 
and foot. 

Ernest Jones, with other speakers, was arrested and charged 
with “sedition” on account of speeches delivered on Clerkenwell 
Green and Bonners’ Fields. ^ Brought up at Bow Street in June 
it appeared that the charge rested on their protests at the con¬ 
viction of Mitchel—reinforced by a grossly false allegation, 
made by a police witness, that one of the speakers, Fussell of 
Birmingham, had advocated the assassination of leading mem- 
ners of the Government in the hearing of the others without 
contradiction by them. Jones who spoke at considerable length, 
and was repeatedly interrupted by a specially rancorous judge, 
indignantly repudiated the suggestion that assassination was 
advocated either by him or in his hearing. All the other speakers 
including Fussell were equally emphatic in their denial. Even 
so, their declared sympathy with Mitchel was enough to induce 
the jury to find them “guilty” without leaving the box. All were 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour—a few weeks or months 
extra being added in several cases on subsidiary charges—and 
all were ordered to find sureties for good behaviour for five 
years. 

The trial of Ernest Jones was barely over when Smith O’Brien 
and his friends, faced with the threat of arrest and the suppres¬ 
sion of all their journals, made their abortive attempt at 

^ These “fields’’ occupied in part the site of what is now Victoria Park. 
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insurrection in Tipperary in July 1848—which failed as it was 
bound to do under the leadership of a man who was so gentle¬ 
manly as to try to conduct a revolution with “a scrupulous 
regard for the rights of private property/^ 

Smith O'Brien and his friends were barely tucked away in 
gaol, before the London police unearthed the last “great 
Chartist conspiracy.” On the night of August nth, 1848, raids 
were made simultaneously on Chartist meeting-places and 
clubrooms in various parts of London—Blackfriars, Orange 
Street, Great Ormond Street, and Clerkenwell among them. At 
each of these places a meeting of “conspirators” was found in 
progress; and at each place a store of arms—pikes, muskets, 
bayonets, swords, bludgeons, stones, and tow-balls—was 
found. The whole business seemed on the face of it exactly 
like the Cato Street affair of 1820; and, sure enough, the usual 
crop of “Olivers” was shown to have been at work. The chief 
witnesses produced had been participants in the conspiracy 
who, all the time, had been in the pay of the police. 

Powell, the principal witness, admitted, under pressure, that 
he had “encouraged and stimulated these men in order to 
inform against them,” and that he had supplied some of the 
prisoners with the powder and bullets found in their possession. 

The leading “conspirator” William Cuffey had been well- 
respected in Chartist circles. He made a brave effort. He 
“objected to being tried by a middle-class jury,” demanding, 
instead, to be tried “by his peers”—that is to say by a jury of 
working men. Found guilty of “treasonably conspiring to levy 
war upon” the Crown, he replied to the question whether he 
had anything to say “why sentence should not be passed upon 
him” by returning to his point:— 

“I say you have no right to sentence me. My request for 
a fair trial—to be tried by my equals—has not been complied 
with. Everything has been done to raise a prejudice against me. 
The press of this country has done all in its power to smother 
me with ridicule. ... I am proud to be a victim of this new 
Act of Parliament after the glorious Mitchel.” 
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Cuffey and four others were transported for life; twelve were 
sentenced to two years’ hard labour; three to eighteen months; 
eleven were bound over. 

Meanwhile the trials of the prisoners arrested in the north of 
England were proceeding. McDouall, found guilty at Lancaster 
of sedition, conspiracy, and riot, was sentenced to two years’ 
hard labour. There were sixty-five prisoners charged with 
conspiracy and sedition at the Liverpool Special Commission 
in December; seventeen were charged at Chester; twenty-three 
were charged at York. Several score had been previously dis¬ 
posed of at various places in the north of England and Scotland. 
Most of the earlier-tried prisoners received two years’ “hard.” 
Most of those tried later escaped more lightly. 

It was clear that Chartism had become a spent force. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE FREETHINKERS: BRADLAUGH^S BATTLE 

P ROSECUTIONS for blasphemy have been much more 
intermittent in England than prosecutions for sedition; 
in fact they have been only a little less rare than prosecutions 
for high treason—which latter is the most onerous public 
offence (as distinct from a private peccadillo such as murder) 
a civilian can be charged with. 

Between 1843 and 1882 there were no blasphemy prosecu¬ 
tions in England; between 1848 and 1886 there were no sedition 
prosecutions—save those quasi-sedition quasi-treason trials 
which arose out of the Irish Nationalist struggle and which as 
such fall outside the scope of our present survey. This hiatus 
illustrates the fact that “blasphemy” prosecutions though 
ostensibly inspired by a zeal for religious faith, actually occur 
only in times of political excitement, and have as their real 
object an attempt to silence an z^\V^X\on politically inconvenient. 

This was clearly the case in the Paineite period; so also in the 
Carlile-Peterloo period; and also again in the Owenite-Chartist 
period when a batch of prosecutions for blasphemy provided 
an incidental variant on the general theme of treason and 
sedition then obsessing the Law Officers of the Crown. 

The prosecutions of 1840-3 were primarily initiated by the 
Bishop of Exeter’s zeal for the extermination of Robert Owen 
and Owenism. One by-product of that zeal was the enforcement 
of the law which prohibited the giving of lectures on Sundays 
for which an admission fee was charged, except in the case of 
“religious societies.” To dodge this law the Owenite societies 
in many cases registered themselves as religious bodies: “Pro¬ 
testants, of the variety known as Rational Religionists.” The 
zealots for the Faith then insisted that to comply with the law 
the preacher must himself take out a licence; for which purpose 
it was necessary that he should take an oath that he “believed” 
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generally in the Protestant religion. Many leading Owenites 
swallowed the pill and took this oath. Others spurned it, and 
were furious at this ‘‘hypocritical, and cowardly, bowing the 
knee in the temple of Rimmon.” They got over the difficulty by 
charging no admission fee, and relying wholly upon the volun¬ 
tary donations of the faithful. Also, as was only natural, they 
put an extra dose of ginger into their criticism of religion and 
the social order. 

This recalcitrant section of the Owenites launched a journal, 
the Oracle of Reason^ whose editor was Charles Southwell, 
a character whose exploits read like the synopsis of an adventure 
novel. Born the youngest of a family of 35 children, Charles 
Southwell had been well-grounded educationally, but better 
grounded in the venturesome life—soldier, sailor, and actor, 
were only outstanding roles in the many he had attempted. In 
his hands the Oracle of Reason left nothing to be desired on the 
score of outspokenness. 

Sooner or later the Oracle was bound to be prosecuted; but 
before that happened the Bishop of Exeter (known affection¬ 
ately to readers of Cobbett as “that obscene renegade Philpotts”) 
had incited a series of prosecutions against one of the products 
of the “unstamped’’ press—Haslam’s Letters to the Clergy, 
This was only incidentally a Freethinking work, its primary 
purpose being anti-clerical in the political sense. But it seemed 
a safe mark since the author had found a few hard things to 
say about the Jehovah of the Old Testament and his apparent 
indifference to the well-being of the masses so long as his 
priests were properly provided for. The three leading cham¬ 
pions of the “unstamped” battle, Abel Heywood, John Cleeve, 
and Henry Hetherington were all attacked. 

Cleeve was the first to be tried, and was sentenced to four 
months and fzo fine. (He was in fact released at the end of five 
weeks, on paying a fine.) Heywood was indicted; but secured a 
delay, and the prosecution was, in the end, abandoned. Hether¬ 
ington, tried in December 1840, put up a strenuous battle but 
was in the end convicted and sentenced to four months’ im- 
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prisonment.i As, by then, he had been under arrest for that 
period, this meant his release without further penalty. How this 
unusually favourable sentence was secured forms a really comic 
story. 

Exasperated at the revival of the “mediaeval” charge of 
“blasphemy”—which all reasonable people had thought to be 
killed by Richard Carlile’s battle of twenty years before— 
Hetherington resolved upon reprisals. He caused “information 
and complaint” to be laid before the proper authorities against 
all the leading publishers in London, headed by Moxon, for 
publishing “a scandalous, impious, blasphemous, profane and 
malicious libel of and concerning the Christian religion,” etc., 
namely Shelley’s Queen Mab, which Moxon and the others had 
reprinted in a new, expensive, collected edition of Shelley’s works. 

The situation was comic in the extreme. The respectability 
of Moxon was unimpeachable, but so many convictions had 
been recorded against Carlile’s shopmen for selling Queen Mab 
that no defence against its republication could be maintained 
without challenging the legality as well as the justice of the 
previous prosecutions. The leading counsel at the bar, briefed 
for Moxon, had to advance in full-dress legal form all the 
arguments which the self-defended laymen had put up over 
and over again during the Carlile battle. Even the judge. Lord 
Chief Justice Denman, had to lay it down from the bench that 
it was his (private) opinion that “such publications could be 
more effectually suppressed or neutralised by confuting the 
sentiments themselves than by prosecuting the authors.” The 
precedents, however, were so strong that the jury felt bound to 
bring in a verdict of “Guilty.” 

In those days it was the practice, in cases of this kind, for 
the sentence to be imposed by a court other than that which had 
conducted the trial. Hetherington, by an arrangement which 
secured his release in the way above recorded, did not appear 
by counsel to call for the imposition of any penalty; so Moxon 

^ Hetherington had previously served several sentences arising from his 
fight for an “unstamped” press. 
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escaped with a fright. The indictments against the other book¬ 
sellers were not proceeded with. So far as London was con¬ 
cerned, Hetherington’s reprisal ended blasphemy prosecutions 
for forty years. 

There were in 1842-3 a batch of prosecutions centring around 
the Oracle of Reason in which three of its editors in succession 
were imprisoned—Charles Southwell, George Jacob Holyoake, 
and Thomas Patterson^—but all these were in the provinces. 
Even adding these, blasphemy prosecutions had lapsed for 
thirty-eight years—except for the solitary case of the prosecu¬ 
tion at Bodmin in 1856 of a three-parts demented- labourer, 
Thomas Pooley, who was sentenced to a year and nine months' 
imprisonment for words which any reasonable jury would have 
treated as evidence of insanity. (Pooley was, in fact, transferred 
to an asylum, two months after being sentenced.)'-* The case is 
notable because of the flaming indignation it excited first from 
John Stuart Mill (in his On Liberty) and then from Henry 
Thomas Buckle (in a review in Frazer's Magazine of Mill's 
book); from both of which quite a considerable discussion 
arose, all of it unfavourable to the law of blasphemy as it stood, 
and stands. 

It came therefore as a considerable shock to the average 
enlightened person, and a surprise even to the unenlightened 
when, in July 1882, a prosecution for blasphemy was launched 
against certain numbers of the Freethinker —Charles Bradlaugh 
being cited as proprietor, George William Foote as editor, and 
Wm. Ramsay as publisher. 


The political motive of the prosecution was clear. It was a 
blow at Bradlaugh; who had come to be the outstanding cham¬ 
pion of the Radical, Republican, and Freethinking movement— 
then a considerable force. 

1 Patterson (known as “Bull-dog Patterson”) published a report of his 
trial (in Edinburgh) for blasphemy, under the title of ''God versus Patterson.'* 

2 He was released after five months’ detention in response to a petition 
organised by Geo. J. Holyoake. 
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It is a complete mistake to suppose that, because the years 
between 1848 and 1882 had brought none of the dramatic 
excitement culminating in trials for treason, sedition, and 
blasphemy of earlier years, that, therefore, there was nothing 
doing at all. In point of fact there was a good deal afoot. These 
years had seen the growth and consolidation of a whole series 
of movements of vital importance to the well-being of the 
common people of Britain. The trade unions and the co¬ 
operative societies are the more obvious examples of these; but 
there were a number of others of more temporary or more 
transitional significance; among which must be included not 
only the International Working Men’s Association (1864-72) 
and the Reform Union (1866-9) but the whole network of 
working-men’s clubs, and the secularist movement at the head 
of which in 1882 stood Charles Bradlaugh. 


The Secularist Movement in 1882 had as its organised 
expression the National Secular Society (founded in 1866) and, 
except for one year, Charles Bradlaugh had been its President 
from the start. The N.S.S., however, did but draw into a central 
focus a number of local societies, groups and individuals, all of 
which (and whom) had been actively propagating Free-thought 
and Anti-Clericalism for a considerable time before. Some of 
these local societies could trace their history back to the 
Paineite agitation. Others survived from the days of Richard 
Carlile. More still were the surviving relics of the Owenite 
agitation against religion and religiosity. And many individual 
veterans of the Chartist struggle were found in the ranks of all 
of them. Bradlaugh himself as a youth had been stirred by the 
Chartist agitation in 1847-8. More significantly he, when ejected 
from his home on suspicion of “unbelief” by a bigoted father, 
had been befriended by a daughter of Richard Carlile and by 
a group of Freethinkers who kept Carlile’s memory in honour. 

After a hard personal struggle he established his position first 
as a solicitor’s clerk (not articled), then as a professional lecturer 
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on Radical and Freethinking topics. In 1882 he was the pro¬ 
prietor as well as editor of the National Reformer^ a weekly 
journal he had conducted more or less continuously since its 
establishment by a group of Yorkshire Freethinkers in i860. 

Bradlaugh also conducted a bookselling and publishing 
business in connection with his agitation. 

Besides being a powerful debater, and an orator whom 
admirers, with a large measure of truth, regarded as without 
superior in his day, Bradlaugh had more than once given proof 
of a remarkable grasp of legal technicalities and of the art of 
pleading in court. 

In 1868-9, example, when the Attorney-General suddenly 
tried to revive one of the Sidmouth-Castlereagh Six Acts, 
which had fallen into disuse, and demanded from him, as 
conductor of the National Reformer, the deposit of surety 
against the publication in its columns of seditious or blasphem¬ 
ous matter, and a penalty on every issue and every copy of each 
issue sold without this surety, Bradlaugh continued publication 
in open defiance, and fought the case through a complication of 
pleadings until a new Attorney-General was glad to abandon 
the proceedings, and the new Liberal Government repealed 
the Act. When the case was abandoned the penalties claimed 
from Bradlaugh amounted to over 10,000,000. 

It seems almost a pity the Attorney-General was not faced 
with the problem of collecting a penalty of these proportions. 

Then in 1877 Bradlaugh and his business partner, Mrs. 
Annie Besant, were indicted for reprinting--to test the matter 
of legal right—a birth-control pamphlet {The Fruits of Phil¬ 
osophy), to the indictment of which as ‘"obscene” its previous 
publisher had pleaded “guilty.” As the pamphlet had been on 
sale in Britain for over forty years without challenge, and as the 
passages deemed objectionable consisted of physiological details 
pertinent to a serious discussion of the subject, Bradlaugh 
courageously resolved to test the legal issue involved in the only 
way open to him—by republishing the pamphlet and inviting 
a prosecution. Annie Besant as courageously insisted upon 
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sharing the risks, since the question of birth-control was of 
even more vital urgency for women than for men. 

Tried before the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn (Bradlaugh 
had secured the removal of the hearing from the Old Bailey to 
the Queen’s Bench) the special jury found the work “calculated 
to deprave public morals” but “exonerated the publishers from 
all corrupt motives.” The judge treated this as a verdict of 
guilty (which as it turned out the jury did not intend) and 
imposed sentences of six months’ imprisonment, and £200 fine 
on each defendant, but granted a stay of execution pending an 
appeal. On appeal Bradlaugh secured the quashing of the 
indictment as badly drawn. 

No further proceedings were taken; and although the law 
was left still in a highly unsatisfactory state, Bradlaugh and 
Mrs. Besant between them succeeded in winning a more 
reasoned consideration of the case for birth-control, the ad¬ 
vantages of which were permanent. 

As a set-off, Bradlaugh personally drew to himself the special 
hatred of that type of bigot which regards the “increasing and 
multiplying” of the population as a religious duty. His defence 
of the right to birth-control knowledge was used malevolently 
and slanderously against him during the whole of his subsequent 
struggle. 


In July, 1882, Bradlaugh was in the thick of his historic 
battle for the right to occupy in the House of Commons the 
seat for which he had been chosen by the electors of North¬ 
ampton. 

Elected as a Radical in the general election of 1880, Brad¬ 
laugh, already notorious for his Atheism as well as his Re¬ 
publicanism,^ came at once into collision with the majority of 
the House (drawn from all parties) on the question of the oath. 
He claimed the right to affirm (in “the Quaker fashion”) as he 

^ Bradlaugh’s journal the National Reformer carried permanently a motto 
defining its policy as: “In Religion, Atheism; in Politics, Republicanism; 
in Economics, Malthusianism.’* 
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would be allowed to do in a court of law. A committee, to 
which the matter was referred, decided by the casting vote of 
its chairman that he had no such right. That point so decided, 
Bradlaugh presented himself to take the oath in the usual way, 
only to be met with a motion (which the Speaker should never 
have accepted) from the Tory benches below the gangway that 
he be not allowed to go through the form of taking the oath. 
Amazingly enough, this scandalous resolution was carried 
despite the opposition of all three party leaders—Gladstone for 
the Liberals, Sir Stafford Northcote for the Tories, and 
Parnell for the Irish Nationalists, all of whom in this first 
division voted on Bradlaugh’s side, though not one of them 
supported him consistently thereafter. 

Bradlaugh resigned his seat, was re-elected, and the whole 
brutal farce was gone through again. As an interlude (after an 
amazing tangle produced by the fact that Bradlaugh admin¬ 
istered the oath to himself in the presence of the House and 
claimed that he had thereby qualified himself to sit and vote) 
Bradlaugh was allowed, on Gladstone's motion, to affirm and 
take his seat, ‘‘subject to any legal penalty he might thereby 
incur.” 

A few minutes after he had recorded his first vote Bradlaugh 
was served with a writ claiming the statutory penalty of ;£5oo 
for having sat and voted “without having taken the oath.” It 
was self-evident from the rapidity with which the writ was 
served that it had been prepared in advance. It was further 
evident from the fact that the action was taken at the instance 
of “a man of straw” named Clarke, that some powerful and 
wealthy enemy must be using Clarke as his tool. 

The court adjudged that Bradlaugh {a) was not qualified in 
law to affirm; and (i) had, therefore, sat and voted without 
previously taking the oath. 

With the command of legal resources for which he was 
famous, Bradlaugh applied for a stay of execution, and gave 
notice of appeal on the ground that penalties were recoverable 
only by the Crown and not by a “common informer.” 
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More than that, having extorted from the “informer’' Clarke 
the admission that he had been guaranteed an indemnification 
for all his legal costs by a City maganate and Tory M.P., Sir 
Henry Newdigate Newdigate, Bradlaugh carried the vv^ar into 
the enemy’s camp by suing Newdigate, under a forgotten 
mediaeval statute, for “maintenance.” 

Bradlaugh, it must be remembered, conducted all his cases 
in person, and through court after court won steadily increasing 
admiration for his amazing resource and power as a pleader. 
All these actions were complicated by side proceedings, and 
were carried on concurrently with his ordinary editorial and 
lecturing work; and the periodical elections in which he tested, 
again and again, the feelings of the electors of Northampton, 
who elected him five times before he was allowed to sit. 

In the end Bradlaugh triumphed all along the line. Clarke 
was non-suited by the House of Lords, on the grounds urged 
by Bradlaugh—that the penalties were recoverable only by the 
Crown. ^ The Lord Chief Justice decided in Bradlaugh’s favour 
in his action against Newdigate; which meant that Newdigate 
had to pay the whole of Bradlaugh’s costs in the prolonged legal 
proceedings, as well as those of Clarke. And finally, after the 
general election in 1885, a new Speaker, Peel, a Tory, ruled 
peremptorily, to the chagrin of the Tory ministers, that neither 
he nor the House had the right to intervene between an elected 
member and his oath. 

In the course of his conflict with the House Bradlaugh was 
excluded, not only from taking his seat, but from visiting the 
chamber itself and its precincts. This prohibition was enforced 
literally—Bradlaugh being violently ejected by seven police 
officers aided by attendants and members. 

All this, of course, came later. In July 1882 it seemed certain 
that Bradlaugh would either break down physically under the 
immense strain of complex litigation added to electioneering, 

^ T'he decision obviated any need to decide the question whether in fact 
the writ had been sworn to before the offence alleged had been committed; 
but here, too, it is certain that Bradlaugh was right. 
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etc., or, more simply, be incapacitated by the bankruptcy sure 
to result from his geometrically accumulating burden of debt. 
Hence the launching at this critical moment of a blasphemy 
prosecution seemed to be the final stroke from which even a 
giant like Bradlaugh could not possibly recover. 

For instance: Bradlaugh might be sent to gaol, and so be 
prevented from conducting his complicated legal battle against 
Clarke, Newdigate, and Co. Or, under a statute of William III, 
he might, if convicted of blasphemy, be “rendered forever 
incapable of any public office*’ (such as Member of Parliament). 
Or, due to a combination of causes he might become bankrupt, 
and so become disqualified for membership of Parliament in 
that way. 

Even at the preliminary hearing of the blasphemy charge it 
became apparent that crippling Bradlaugh was the real motive 
behind the charge. It leaked oyt that the summons had been 
issued on the “information and complaint” of a friend of 
Newdigate—another City magnate and Tory M.P.—Sir Henry 
Tyler. An order was obtained from a City magistrate (without 
notice to Bradlaugh himself) empowering a search into the 
banking account of the chief defendant’s business—which order 
was used as a pretext to pry into his private account in a bank 
in St. John’s Wood, miles outside the jurisdiction of the City 
magistrates. 

The malevolence of the prosecution was so patent that it 
defeated itself. Bradlaugh had only to cite these facts before a 
High Court judge to secure an order changing the place of trial 
from the Old Bailey to the High Court—which incidentally 
also gained him a valuable respite of several months. 

In these preliminary proceedings it became apparent that 
the whole prosecution had missed its mark. Bradlaugh, really, 
had nothing to do with the Freethinker^ beyond the fact that 
some copies may have been sold by an assistant in the book 
depot of which he was the part-proprietor. The charge, 
therefore, so far as it rested on the allegation that Bradlaugh 
was the proprietor of the Freethinker was bound to fail; and to 

F 
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remove all risk Bradlaugh, with the concurrence of Foote and 
Ramsay, applied for and obtained an order for a separate trial. 

Infuriated at the prospect of the escape of the man whom 
most of all they wished to injure—hating him as they did alike 
as a Radical, a Republican, a Malthusian and an Atheist—the 
prosecutors launched a second charge based on the Freethinker 
Christmas Number for 1882. This time the charge was brought 
against George William Foote as proprietor and editor, William 
Ramsay as business manager and publisher and Walter Kemp 
as printer. 

In this case the blasphemy complained of consisted chiefly 
in the cartoons in the issue. One which seemed particularly to 
annoy the prosecution was a parody on a then popular picture 
“The Calling of Samuel,’' and represented the infant prophet 
as reused from slumber by a vigorous cats’ concert on the tiles! 

It became obvious that if they could not injure Bradlaugh 
directly, the forces behind the prosecution were malevolently 
resolved to injure and blacken him in the persons of his friends. 

Brought to trial (on this second charge) on Thursday March 
I St, 1883, all three defendants conducted themselves with 
courage and determination. The judge, Justice North— 
notoriously a most bigoted and narrow-minded Catholic— 
behaved scandalously all through the trial. Foote’s defence was, 
on the admission even of the hostile Tory press, an “exceedingly 
able’’ effort. But it had to be made in the teeth of constant and 
ill-tempered interruption from the Bench. Ramsay only a little 
less able than Foote was subjected to similar treatment. The 
judge’s summing-up disgusted every qualified lawyer present, 
in that it not only constituted an extra speech for the prosecu¬ 
tion, but also gave the most illiberal rendering of the law of 
blasphemy given in any blasphemy case since the first prosecu¬ 
tion of the A^e of Reason in 1797. Throwing overboard the dicta 
of Lord Chief Justice Denman in Hetherington’s case, he 
affirmed that any denial of the existence of God and any ridicule 
of a scriptural subject was blasphemy. In fact he all but ordered 
the jury to convict. 
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When, after retiring for two hours, the jury informed him 
it was impossible for them to agree. Justice North's spleen 
burst all bounds. He announced that he should re-try the case 
with a new jury on the following Monday—it being then 
Saturday—and he flatly refused to release the prisoners on bail. 

On the Monday, after an even more malevolently conducted 
trial, during which the defence was obstructed, insulted, 
badgered and brow-beaten in a fashion worse even than in the 
previous trial—and after a summing-up made, so far as Mr. 
Justice North could contrive it, more illiberal still than his 
previous effort, a more pliant jury brought in the desired verdict 
of ''Guilty." With obvious satisfaction the judge proceeded to 
impose sentences of twelve, nine, and three months respectively 
on the three prisoners, Foote, Ramsay, and Kemp. 

The scene which followed caused even Justice North to 
blench. For a full ten minutes the whole body of spectators in 
a crowded court assailed him with a sustained roar of execration. 
Hoots, hisses, yells of “Jeffreys" and “Scroggs" mingled with 
other, less, literary-historical, epithets; the roaring rising again 
and again the more the police and ushers tried to quell it. 

In a lull Foote made his celebrated comment: “My lord, I 
thank you; your sentence is worthy of your creed!" As the 
prisoners were hustled below the demonstration broke out 
afresh. 

When the long-deferred “first" Freethinker indictment came 
on for trial in the High Court, an entirely new situation existed. 
Bradlaugh had won his case against Clarke in the House of 
Lords and was well on the way towards winning his case against 
Newdigate. The judge, too. Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, was 
a judge (as well as a lawyer) of a very different quality from 
Mr. Justice North. 

Despite the fact that the prosecution was led with extreme 
animus by the Tory Sir Hardinge Giffard (ex-Attorney- 
General)! Bradlaugh was able to secure an acquittal without 
^ Afterwards Lord Chancellor Halsbury. 
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much difficulty. He was clearly neither the proprietor nor the 
publisher, nor—except in the fantastically remote sense that he 
was part-employer of the shop-manager whose employee was 
alleged to have sold a copy—was he concerned in the circulation 
of the incriminated Freethinker. In fact but for the blind fury 
of political malice he would never have been connected with 
the charge. 

When the case against Foote and Ramsay—(brought from 
prison to conduct their own defences)—was proceeded with, 
George William Foote made an even better defence than before. 
He was aided this time by a sympathetic judge who adjourned 
the hearing at the close of Foote’s speech to give the jury time 
‘‘to reflect upon the very striking and able speech” they had 
just heard. His summing-up was no less striking and able; in 
fact it opened a new era in that it laid down, what has since been 
accepted as the law, that ‘‘it is no longer true, in the sense it 
was when these dicta were uttered, that Christianity is part of 
the law of the land.” ‘‘Now that a Jew might be a judge, with 
Jews among the jury, it was obviously impossible to expect such 
a judge to lay down to such a jury that it was an offence against 
the law to deny that Jesus Christ was the Messiah, when in fact 
that was just what the judge himself did deny and which an Act 
of Parliament allowed him to deny.” In short, ‘‘if the ordinary 
decencies of controversy are observed, even the fundamentals 
of religion may be attacked without the writer being guilty of 
blasphemy.” 

After retiring for four and a half hours the jury announced 
that they were unable to agree. The prosecuting counsel. Sir 
Hardinge Giffard, wished to proceed at once to a new trial. The 
judge, learning that Mr. Foote was suffering from the effects of 
his exertions while under prison discipline, postponed the 
hearing for a week and ordered the prison Governor to give the 
prisoners every possible facility to enable them to prepare their 
defence. Before the day appointed Sir Hardinge Giffard decided 
that he had had enough, and accordingly obtained leave to 
withdraw the charge. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE SOCIALISTS AND THE RIOTS OF 1886-7 

I RISH cases apart, there was, as we have noted, a similar 
gap in the sequence of prosecutions for “sedition,” as there 
was in the case of “blasphemy,” and it is significant that the 
gap covers the interval between the collapse of the Chartist 
agitation and the revival of the Socialist movement. When the 
courts were again called upon, in 1886, to try a charge of 
“sedition” it was four leaders of the Social-Democratic Federa¬ 
tion—Henry Mayers Hyndman, Henry Hyde Champion, John 
Burns, and Jack Williams—who stood in the dock. 


In June, 1881, a “Democratic Federation” had been founded. 
The notion which had prompted it was that of restarting the 
Chartist agitation by means of a federation of the working¬ 
men’s radical and political clubs which were then more numer¬ 
ous than now (most of those clubs which have survived having 
become simply social clubs since then). The really originating 
force was the Rose Street Democratic Club, and its energetic 
secretary Alfred Dunn. His general tendency was socialistic, 
but hostile to the “pure” parliamentarianism of the German 
Social-Democrats. He had more in mind an adaptation to 
Britain of the methods of the Irish Land League. Unfortunately 
for his plans he invited along with other notables a man who 
was acquiring some notoriety in Radical circles but who had 
first attracted attention as a Tory-Democrat, a more or less 
“advanced” follower of Benjamin Disraeli—H. M. Hyndman. 

On the day appointed a fair muster of delegates arrived 
representing Radical, Democratic, and Irish Nationalist clubs, 
and with them a number of middle-class “radicals” with 
Hyndman at their head. 

Hyndman had come prepared with advance copies of a new 
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booklet entitled England for All, in which, after an elementary 
summary of Marx’s economics (without specific acknowledg¬ 
ment to Marx),i a programme was outlined which differed 
only from that of the Chartists in that the ballot clause was no 
longer needed, and Home Rule for Ireland and Land National¬ 
isation were added. These Hyndman proceeded to distribute to 
the assembled and proposed that the programme contained 
complete in the booklet should form the basis of the Federation. 

Most of the bona fide delegates objected to the question being 
prejudged in this way, and after a wrangle most of them left. 
Those who remained followed Hyndman’s lead and constituted 
themselves the Democratic Federation. 

As a “federation” of previously existing bodies it was a 
complete fiasco. But as Hyndman had plenty of energy and 
money to spare it was so far a success that it did actually set 
on foot a Socialist propaganda and agitation. Hyndman^ 
founded a journal and in 1883 ^he “Federation” changed 

its name to the Social-Democratic Federation. 

The new movement achieved some permanent results. It 
made working-men generally alive to this “new doctrine” of 
socialism. And it especially established the practice of regular 
open-air lectures, discussions and debates at street-corners, in 
parks, and open spaces and market-places in a fashion pre¬ 
viously untried except by itinerant Methodist preachers. For 
this, credit in ample measure must go to the old S.D.F. 

Its early history was chequered. Fierce hostility to the 
domineering opportunism—and incurably wire-pulling 
methods—of Hyndman led to a split in 1884. William Morris, 
Belfort Bax, Eleanor Marx and others seceded to set up the 
Socialist League, which, however, drifted into anarchism and 

^ Marx and Engels were, quite properly, furious with Hyndman for his 
behaviour in this matter. His unwillingness to declare himself a follower of 
Marx while appropriating some of Marx’s ideas was bad enough, but the 
whole aifair branded him as an adventurer. 

“ There seems little doubt that Hyndman’s original motive (or one of his 
motives) was to draw off some of the support which Bradlaugh was gathering 
round him in his struggle with the bigots (led by Randolph Churchill) in 
the House of Commons. 
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faded away to nothing. An intervention by the S.D.F. in the 
general election of 1885—in which it ran three candidates (each 
of whom polled a microscopic vote), on money supplied by the 
Tories—nearly killed it. But in the nick of time came the acute 
industrial depression and unemployment of 1886. The three 
proletarian leaders whom the S.D.F. had recruited, John Burns, 
a skilled engineer, Harry Quelch, a tea-porter, and Jack 
Williams, a labourer, threw themselves into the work of un¬ 
employed agitation. Henry Hyde Champion, a friend of 
Hyndman’s and an ex-lieutenant of artillery, with John Ward, 
a navvy and an ex-sergeant, joined in by drilling the unem¬ 
ployed with ash-sticks for weapons, “in readiness for the 
revolution.” 

In 1885 the S.D.F. and the Socialist League found them¬ 
selves engaged in a prolonged struggle for the right to hold 
meetings in the open at all. The police in various districts, 
egged on by reactionaries, and encouraged by magistrates, did 
all they could, but failed to stop the agitation. Trafalgar Square 
became a focus of battle. 

One political counter to the Socialist-led unemployed agitation, 
which in 1886 was general throughout the country, came from 
a group of protectionist Tories, who under the name of “Fair 
Trade” started the agitation for a reintroduction of protective 
tariffs. 

A number of notorious hacks—some of them the ostensible 
“heads” of bogus Trade Unions, others connected, as was 
proved in the end, with “Free” Labour Associations (scab- 
supplying agencies)—commenced to imitate the methods of 
the S.D.F. and to organise unemployed demonstrations to 
denounce Free Trade and demand Import duties upon the 
products of foreign “sweated” labour. Incidentally, a certain 
judicious distribution of free beer and odd half-crowns, all the 
proceeds of funds supplied from Tory sources, enabled the 
leaders of this Fair Trade agitation to be sure of a certain 
following. 

The S.D.F. soon saw the need to neutralise this bogus 
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agitation; and, therefore, finding that the “Fair Traders’^ were 
thinking of a demonstration in Trafalgar Square, decided to 
organise a counter-demonstration for the same time and 
place. 

Accordingly on February 8th, 1886, two processions con¬ 
verged upon Trafalgar Square, which was already filled with 
a crowd drawn by one or other of the two appeals. The “Fair 
Traders” had brought a big crowd with them and the S.D.F. 
had brought a bigger one. All the materials were there for 
a pitched battk^ for the possession of the plinth of Nelson’s 
column, with a first-class riot to follow. 

The police, therefore, intervened with tact and promptitude. 
As the “Fair Traders” had got to the Square first, by a little, 
the police met the S.D.F. procession and urged the leaders, in 
the interests of peace and order, to draw off their followers to 
Hyde Park, where they would clearly have more room. 

After a parley the S.D.F. leaders agreed, and accordingly, 
John Ikirns, standing on the balustrade at the top of the Square, 
and waving a Red Flag, used his phenomenal voice to announce 
the change of plan. Burns, still with the flag, with Hyndman, 
Champion, and Williams in rank with him, led the way down 
Pall Mall and the vast majority of the now excited crowd 
followed them. 

As the crowd poured down Pall Mall the noise drew the 
occupants of the fashionable clubs to the windows. As was 
natural in the circumstances their appearance gave occasion for 
some demonstrative booing. 

Reports of actual eye-witnesses vary somewhat; but all are 
agreed that the club members in a number of cases behaved 
with provocative contempt. Whether it was merely contemptu¬ 
ous laughter, or jeering gestures, or the actual pelting of the 
procession with orange-peel and cigar-ends, something hap¬ 
pened to infuriate the demonstrators. Road-mending materials 
chanced to be handy; so the demonstrators retaliated with a 
volley of stones through the club windows. 

The police at once drew their batons and scattered the tail 
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end of the procession. But this, while it saved the clubs from 
being stormed actually made matters worse. 

The now infuriated mob poured up St. James's Street and 
across Piccadilly, careless of everything but vengeance. Win¬ 
dows were smashed, shop-windows looted. Fashionable 
“swells” with a too ostentatious display of watch-chain were 
“bonnetted” and relieved of the offending jewellery. Carriage- 
folks were hooted, cursed and pelted, and the police, dis¬ 
organised by this unexpected turn of affairs, melted away before 
the destroying advance of the mob. 

A tremendous amount of damage was done to the shops in 
Bond Street, and some little looting; but all things considered, 
quite a small amount of the latter. In fact from the spontaneous 
way in which the mob poured into Mayfair and worked off its 
spleen on the shops in South Audley Street it was clear that 
rage and vengeance were far more dominant motives than the 
thought of plunder. Shops suffered, however, to as far north as 
Oxford Street; but by the time this point was reached the alarm 
had been given, the shops were rapidly being closed, and police 
reinforcements were getting the now scattered rioters under 
control. 

Hyndman, Burns, Champion and Williams, away at the head 
of the procession, found themselves arrested almost before they 
realised that anything untoward was happening. They were 
charged with “sedition” and “riot,” and brought to trial on 
April 5th, 1886. 

The prosecution sought to prove that the whole outbreak 
had been planned in advance by the S.D.F.; or, at any rate 
prepared for by the inflammatory speeches of the men indicted. 

Hyndman, for instance, who appeared in the dock dressed in 
his customary Pall Mall, fashionable garb, had said that “the 
prayers of the unemployed would only gain the ear of the public 
if a rich man was sacrificed on the grave of every poor man 
who died of hunger.” 

Champion, who looked the smart army officer he was, had 
evidenced his public-school acquaintance with the classics by 
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“wishing that the capitalist class had only one neck so that the 
miseries of the people could be ended at a single stroke.’^ 

The police evidence as to the actual riot, told, however, 
heavily in favour of the defendants. Hyndman who conducted 
his own case obtained with great adroitness, from the police 
witnesses convincing evidence that the S.D.F. leaders had in 
fact fallen in with the suggestions of the police, and done their 
best to help them out of a difficult situation. He contrived to 
appear a model of law-abiding propriety; very different from 
his pose before the Press immediately after the affair. 

Burns, as a bona fide unemployed workman, made a most 
impressive speech in passionate vindication of his revolutionary 
opinions. And as the case was made to turn primarily upon the 
question of the complicity of the defendants in the actual riot— 
a thing for which there was clearly no evidence whatever, and 
plenty of evidence to the contrary—the jury had very little 
difficulty in finding all the prisoners “Not Guilty.’’ 

It is a significant fact that the fund opened by the Lord Mayor 
of London for the relief of distress from unemployment, which 
had only reached a few hundred pounds in as many months, 
rose in one week after the riot to £y^,ooo. 


All through that year (1886) and the year following the 
bickering between the police and the Socialist agitators con¬ 
tinued. This had its culmination in November 1887 
famous “Bloody Sunday’’ attempt to close Trafalgar Square to 
all meetings for ever. 

So bitter had been the struggle that in 1887 a Socialist 
Defence League was formed—largely by middle-class sup¬ 
porters headed by Annie Besant, Bernard Shaw, and Edward 
Aveling—to provide bail and legal assistance for arbitrarily 
arrested propagandists and sympathisers. 

Then on November 9th, without warning, the police, acting 
under orders, ejected all speakers from Trafalgar Square. 

There had been, ever since the riots of 1886, suggestions in 
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the press and parliament that all meetings in the Square should 
be prohibited. But.the Tory Home Secretary, Matthews, had 
promised to do nothing of the kind to bona fide political meet- 
ings. 

Relying on this promise the Metropolitan Radical Federation 
proceeded with the organisation of a demonstration of protest 
against the prison treatment of an Irish Nationalist M.P., 
William O’Brien; and a delegate conference of Societies taking 
part—including the Socialist League as a body and most of the 
London Branches of the S.D.F.—resolved to persist in relying 
upon this promise, despite a peremptory order by Sir Charles 
Warren, the. Commissioner of Police, issued on Saturday, 
November 13th, forbidding all meetings for the next day—the 
day fixed for the demonstration. 

On the day appointed, therefore, processions converged upon 
the Square from all parts of London only to find it garrisoned 
by an immense body of police. 

Without waiting to be attacked, bodies of police, mounted 
and on foot, emerged from ambush in side-streets and fell 
upon each procession as it arrived with their batons. 

In most cases the demonstrators were too taken by surprise 
to resist. In some cases, after the first surprise, a spirited defence 
was put up with sticks and banner-poles. John Burns and 
R. B. Cunningham-Grahame, M.P., who had, at the head of 
the Battersea contingent, forced the cordon guarding Vauxhall 
Bridge, reached the square and charged the police who lined it 
four deep on all sides. Burns and Grahame actually broke 
through the police ranks, at the cost of broken heads, and were 
arrested inside the Square. William Morris, leading the 
Hammersmith contingent, also had his head broken in Pall 
Mall, but escaped arrest. 

Turmoil and sporadic fighting with the police continued for 
some time until the Life Guards, in undress, from Knights- 
bridge, and the Scots Guards from Wellington Barracks, with 
fixed bayonets, cleared the Square and its approaches. 

Great indignation resulted. Sir Charles Warren continued 
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obdurate, so that an immense funeral procession organised by 
the Socialist Defence League for a Socialist, Linnell, killed 
outright by a baton-blow—for which occasion William Morris 
wrote a fine Death Song—was very nearly productive of an¬ 
other and a more evenly contested battle. 

In the House of Commons the Home Secretary first tried 
evasion; then said the question of the legal position of the 
Square was “under consideration.” An attempt was made to 
prove the Square to be Crown property, which was signally 
refuted by Charles Bradlaugh. 

Finally, the matter was adjusted on the compromise that 
political meetings were permitted, subject to notice given to 
and accepted by the police. Sir Charles Warren and the Home 
Secretary both resigned. 

For their share in Bloody Sunday, John Burns and Cun- 
ningham-Grahame were each awarded six weeks for “unlawful 
assembly” and “assaulting the police.” 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE COMMUNISTS—THE TWELVE OF 1925 

B y far the most important “sedition"’ trial since the days 
of the Chartists was the trial, in December, 1925, of 
twelve of the leading members of the Communist Party. 

In July, 1925, the Baldwin Government, which had obtained 
office by an unscrupulous use of a blatant forgery (alleged to 
be a letter sent by Zinovieff as Secretary-General of the 
Communist International to the C.P. of Great Britain) inter¬ 
vened to prevent what threatened to be the biggest industrial 
conflict since the War. The coal-owners, on various pretexts, 
had demanded from the coal-miners concessions in the way of 
lowered wages and lengthened hours. The miners had refused 
to agree, and the T.U.C. General Council had agreed to support 
the miners by placing an embargo on all transport of coal in 
the event of a stoppage. This meant, in effect, a complete tie-up 
of industry should the coal-owners persist in their demands. 

At the eleventh hour the Baldwin Government intervened 
with a subsidy to the coal-owners for nine months. This cer¬ 
tainly arrested the stoppage; but everybody knew that it did so 
only temporarily and that what would happen at the end of 
the nine months depended entirely upon the political relation 
of class forces at the end of that period. Consequently it gave 
no reason for surprise when the Tory press commenced an 
intensive campaign against every sort of working-class politics, 
and especially Socialism and Communism. 

Before September closed the Tory Party Conference, still 
harping on the “Zinovieff” string, had demanded Government 
action against the “Red agitators.” That this “demand” had 
been prompted by the Government itself was soon made plain. 

On Wednesday, October 14th, 1925, detectives and plain¬ 
clothes policemen from Scotland Yard raided the head-offices 
of the Communist Party, the Young Communist League, and 
the Minority Movement, and also the homes of selected 
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Communists. On that day and the day following twelve leading 
Communists were arrested and charged with various ‘‘seditious” 
offences. 

Accordingly there were arraigned at the Old Bailey before 
Mr. Justice Rigby Swift and a jury on Monday November i6th, 
1925, the following:— 

R. Page Arnot (Secretary Labour Research Department and 
Executive C.P.), 

Tom Bell (editor Communist Review and Executive C.P.), 

J. R. Campbell (editor of the Workers' Weekly and Executive 
C.P.), 

E. W. Cant (previously London organiser C.P.), 

William Gallacher (executive member C.P.),^ 

Wall Hannington (National Leader of the Unemployed), 
Albert Inkpin (General Secretary C.P.), 

A. MacManus (Executive Member C.P., and C.I.), 

J. T. Murphy (Executive Member C.P.), 

Harry Pollitt (Secretary Minority Movement and C.P. 
Executive Member), 

W. Rust (Secretary Young Communist League), 

T. H. Wintringham (Assistant editor of the Workers' Weekly). 

The charges against them, reduced to their final form, were: 

(1) Conspiring to publish and utter seditious libels and words; 

(2) Conspiring to incite persons to commit breaches of the 
Incitement to Mutiny Act of 1797; 

(3) Conspiring to endeavour to seduce from their duty 
persons serving in His Majesty’s forces to whom might 
come certain publications, books, and pamphlets, to wit, 
the Workers' Weekly and certain other publications; and 
to incite them to mutiny. 

'I'he period covered by these charges was from January ist, 1924, 
to October 21st, 1925.2 
^ Now (1939) Member of Parliament. 

2 It will be observed that this latter date extended the period to a week 
after the arrests. 
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The prosecution was conducted by the Attorney-General, 
Sir Douglas Hogg (now Lord Hailsham), assisted by Sir 
Travers Humphreys (now Lord Justice Humphreys). 

Seven of the defendants were represented by Sir Henry 
Slesser (who had been Solicitor-General to the Labour Govern¬ 
ment, and is now Lord Justice Slesser); two were represented 
by Mr. W. M. Pringle; while Harry Pollitt, Johnnie Campbell, 
and Willie Gallacher defended themselves. 

The opening speech of the Attorney-General showed to the 
critical that it had been prepared to support a set of charges 
radically different from those which finally emerged in the 
indictment. It was built up elaborately to show that the Com¬ 
munist Party, as such^ was necessarily a “seditious conspiracy.’^ 
To that end he was equipped with reports of speeches, copies 
of the Workers^ Weekfyy pamphlets, conference reports, mem¬ 
bership cards of the C.P., and duplicates of correspondence 
seized in the raid. 

“The nature of the conspiracy which we have undertaken 
to prove,” he said, “is that these twelve defendants were the 
heads in this country—the supreme control being in Moscow— 
of an illegal organisation calling itself the ‘Communist Party of 
Great Britain,’ and we allege that it was an organisation having 
as its object the forcible overthrow by arms of the present 
existing state of society; and, as a means to that end, the 
seduction from their allegiance of the armed forces of the 
Crown.” 

The reasoning of the Communist Party he “explained” in 
this way: 

“It is no good trying to teach the working classes to embrace 
Communism. You must find out their grievances, agitate, and 
make them discontented in order to lead them into revolution¬ 
ary war against the existing State—in other words to bring 
about class war as quickly as you possibly can.” 

When his turn came Sir Henry Slesser challenged the whole 
line of the Attorney-General’s opening. The defendants he 
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submitted were not charged in fact with being the ‘"heads” of 
what was in itself a “seditious conspiracy.” The indictment 
set out clearly that they were charged with having in the course 
of a political activity, which might be, for all that had been 
shown, a perfectly lawful activity, conspired incidentally to 
publish and utter certain “seditious libels.” 

The judge ruled that Sir Henry Slesser’s view was correct. 
All the same, the Attorney-General's speech had been heard by 
the jury—and had its due effect. 

The importance of the distinction drawn by Sir Henry 
Slesser and upheld by the judge was far greater than appeared 
at first sight. If the Attorney-General’s view had been upheld 
a conviction of the Twelve would have made the C.P. an illegal 
organisation, and membership thereof a punishable offence. On 
Sir Henry Slesser’s view the criminality, if proved, extended 
only to the persons then on trial. All that the prosecution could 
prove, on this view, was (i) that the documents cited were in 
fact “seditious”; and (2) that the defendants had, in fact, 
conspired to publish them with seditious intent. 

Actually the prosecution, however irrelevantly, had attempted 
to prove much more. Boiled down to its bones the case for the 
prosecution was that certain passages in certain issues of the 
Workers' Weekly were a direct incitement to soldiers not to 
shoot workers (in the case of an industrial dispute).^ This taken 
in conjunction with various passages from Lenin, and from 
sundry theses of the Communist International, all of which 
implied that part of the process of a victorious proletarian 
revolution would be a civil war in which the troops took the 
side of the revolution, “proved,” the prosecution alleged, that 
the object of the Communists was, before everything, to create 
disaffection among the troops, and to use the occasion so 
created, to effect an overthrow of existing society. 

The legal proof that the defendants were collectively 

^ As the Government were even then engaged upon plans for crushing the 
anticipated General Strike (which duly eventuated in the May following) 
by means of an overpowering display of armed force, the importance of this 
point to them was paramount. 
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responsible for the publications complained of was of the 
flimsiest character. One pamphlet, for instance, (purporting 
to be '‘Resolutions Adopted by the Fourth Congress of the 
Young Communist International”) had not only been printed 
abroad, without any direct knowledge or control by the British 
Communist Party, but had never been even technically “pub¬ 
lished” in Britain. Six copies, the only ones that had reached 
Britain, were found in a sealed package delivered through the 
post while the raid was in progress at premises then actually in the 
possession of the police who impounded and opened the package. 

Cant and Wintringham were not then, and never had been, 
members of the C.P. executive, while the only evidence to 
connect the other defendants with that body—a conference 
report in the Workers^ Weekly —also gave the names of others 
as equally members^ who were, however, not proceeded 
against. It was clear that a mistake had been made in Cant's 
case—he had been included on the supposition that he was the 
London organiser of the C.P. and that the “London organiser" 
was the chief organising official of the Party. Both suppositions 
were incorrect. 

Cross-examination elicited many curious things. That, 
though the police had been keeping a close watch upon the 
C.P. head office “for years,” none of their watchers had 
happened to be looking at the time of any one of a dozen and 
more assaults by Fascists upon that office. That spying upon 
the C.P. and other Labour organisations was part of the normal 
routine work of the police. That police officers in general think 
any quotation from Lenin must be “seditious.” That a factory 
time-keeper-watch-man, called to prove the “publication” of 
a factory-bulletin, thought that any “criticism” of “his” firm 
ought to be regarded as “seditious.” That any mention of the 
Russian revolution excited the same “horror” among police 
officials, legal luminaries, and members of the jury as was 
excited in the days when the Act of 1797 was passed by any 
mention of the French Revolution. 


1 The oresent writer was one. 
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Not till late on Wednesday, November i8th, did the case for 
the prosecution end. The defence continued (with a break for 
the Saturday and Sunday) until late on Tuesday following. 

Sir Henry Slesser spoke first addressing himself to the 
specific issues raised in the indictment and ignoring the 
extraneous irrelevancies introduced by the prosecution. He 
cited, incidentally, the cases of Thomas Paine, Sir Francis 
Burdett, Thomas Cooper, and John Burns. 

After Sir Henry had spoken for six hours, Harry Pollitt took 
up the running with a calm, lucid description of the history of 
the Communist International and the theory of Communism, 
occupying over three hours. 

Johnnie Campbell followed, working his way coolly and 
methodically through all the points raised in the Attorney- 
GeneraPs speech, taking in all four hours. Then William 
Gallacher followed for two hours, passionately repudiating the 
suggestion that he and his comrades were mere mercenaries 
without scruple. 

Mr. W. M. Pringle concluded with a fiery oration which 
finished on a challenging note: 

The political aspect of this case is important because it has 
been tried already—not in this court. It has been tried on a 
thousand platforms. It has been tried in ten thousand news¬ 
papers. We now know, however, what it is that people outside 
have been seeking to try. We now know the full dimensions of 
the great “plot” the Attorney-General has unmasked. 

And, with a sweep of his hand he added:—“The Red conspiracy 
is in the dock.” It amounted to this, he suggested, that the 
Attorney-General didn't like the politics of the twelve studious 
and earnest young men in the dock, and therefore, made all 
this exaggerated fuss about an ordinary political agitation. 

Late on Tuesday, November 24th, Sir Douglas Hogg rose 
to reply. He did not conclude his speech until the following 
morning. Describing the final passages of his speech, a reporter 
for the Sunday Worker (the present writer) said: 
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His opening urbanity had gone; his elaborate plausibility 
changed steadily into a studied appeal to every possible variety 
of upper-class prejudice and passion. Nothing was omitted. 
Deep portentous tones; solemn frowns; scornful wavings of the 
forefinger in the direction of “these men” in the dock; heavy 
thumps with the fist upon “these documents”—the pamphlets 
piled before him. ... A black and bitter exhibition, malice in 
every tone—thinly coated with a surface veneer of oily pretence 
at fairness. Hatred in every flash of the eye as he spoke of the 
dangers of a revolutionary uprising of the working-class—of 
the attempt to “create hatred” for “a class of His Majesty's 
subjects, the bourgeoisie.” 

Where the Attorney-General finished the judge began. He 
left no doubt for a moment as to where his sympathies lay. 
Every point made by the Attorney-General was reiterated and 
reinforced; every point made by the defence was minimised 
and countered. The fact that the defendants had none of them 
gone into the witness- box was commented upon over and over 
again, each time with a more sinister suggestion. He concluded 
his summing-up with an elaborate discourse (set going by the 
word “Moscow”) on the horrors of the Russian Revolution, on 
the wickedness of those who were not revolted at these 
“horrors,” and who sought to introduce its principles into 
this country, on the more than wickedness of those who. as a 
means to that end, sought to seduce from their allegiance the 
troops who are “our only safeguards” against the overthrow of 
the State. 

As he conjured up the vision of this mass seduction of the 
Brigade of Guards and the Household Cavalry, his lordship 
visibly goggled. It was plain that he regretted that the law no 
longer made it possible to inflict such penalties as branding, 
ear-cropping, nose-slitting, and flogging at the cart's tail—to 
say nothing of hanging, disembowelling, and quartering. 

The jury took just twenty minutes (time for a couple of cups 
of tea) to decide on the verdict of “guilty”—it would, no doubt, 
have been bad form, after a trial of such length to have given 
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their verdict without leaving the box; but they did the next 
thing to it. 

The usual question being asked, whether *‘anything was 
known’’ about the prisoners, it was replied on oath, the five 
of the twelve, Gallacher, Hannington, Inkpin, Pollitt, and Rust, 
had each of them been previously convicted. Addressing the 
prisoners the judge said: 

“The jury have found you twelve men guilty of the serious 
offence of conspiracy to publish seditious libels and to incite 
people to induce soldiers and sailors to break from their oaths 
of allegiance. It is obvious from the evidence which was given 
before the jury that you are members of an illegal party carrying 
on illegal work in this country.^ It must be stopped! 

“Five of you have been convicted before. You have had 
your warning as to the danger of breaking the laws of your 
country, and I can do nothing now but send you to prison. You 
five—Inkpin, Gallacher, Pollitt, Hannington and Rust—will 
go to prison for twelve calendar months.’’ 

The five were at once hustled out of the dock and down to 
the cells, and the judge resumed: 

“You remaining seven have heard what I had to say about 
the society to which you belong. You have heard me say it must 
be stopped. I am not anxious, if it can be avoided, to send you 
to prison. Those of you who will promise to have nothing more 
to do with this association or the doctrines it preaches I shall 
bind over to be of good behaviour in future. Those who do not 
promise will go to prison.’’ 

Addressing each of the prisoners in turn, by name, the judge 
asked “Will you be bound over?’’ 

Each, in turn, answered—each with his own specially 
characteristic emphasis—“No! I will not.’’ Each in turn was 
told to “go to prison for six months,’’ and, promptly hustled 
below. 

^ This pronouncement seems flatly to contradict the ruling he had given 
earlier. Probably it was a lapse; possibly only a bluff; possibly, again, an 
indication of an intention which the Government thought it better not to 
carry out 
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It was characteristic of the degree of “wind up” into which 
the authorities had contrived to work themselves, and typical 
of their ignorance of the self-discipline of the Communist 
Party, that the large number of plain-clothes men on duty at 
the Old Bailey were all agog in expectation of an attempt at 
rescue. 1 The prisoners were driven away from the Old Bailey 
to Wandsworth Gaol in fast cars escorted by mounted police, 
who had to gallop to keep up with the cars. Once clear of the 
crowds round the Old Bailey they moved at a more reasonable 
pace. 

The twelve were sentenced for “sedition”; but the specific 
sedition alleged was also covered by an Act—the Incitement to 
Mutiny Act—passed in a panic during the Mutiny of the Nore, 
in 1797. 

This Act had slumbered forgotten for over a century; but 
had been revived in 1913, in a moment of acute industrial crisis, 
to penalise certain syndicalists who published appeals to the 
soldiers not to shoot strikers. 

In 1913, the Syndicalist (the organ of the newly formed 
Industrial-Syndicalist League, which had Tom Mann for its 
founder and President) reprinted from James Connolly’s Irish 
Worker, an open letter to soldiers, headed, “Don’t Shoot!” Its 
argument culminated thus: 

“You are Working men’s Sons. 

“When we go on strike to better our lot, which is the lot of 
Your Fathers, Mothers, Brothers, and Sisters, YOU are called 
upon by your officers to MURDER US. 

“Don’t do it!” 

A young railwayman, Fred Crowsley, taken with this appeal 
—and its appositeness to the railwaymen’s struggle then moving 

1 The present writer, sitting at the reporters’ desk while the jury had 
retired was asked “as man to man,” by a leading detective-inspector of the 
Special Branch,.whether there would be any “trouble” if the verdict went 
against the prisoners. After this lapse of time no confidence is broken by the 
statement that in reply to a blunt question he admitted that an attempt at 
rescue was feared. 
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rapidly to the stage of strike action—had it reprinted as a 
leaflet and distributed it to the soldiers in Aldershot. There was 
a storm among the brass-hats, and obliging magistrates sent 
Crowsley “down’* for four months’ “hard” under the Incite¬ 
ment to Mutiny Act. 

The Editor of the Syndicalist^ Guy Bowman, protested 
publicly, and he and his printers were arrested and convicted 
of the first publication. Bowman was given nine months, and 
the printers (two brothers) were given six months apiece. 

Tom Mann had just emerged triumphant from leading a 
fiercely-fought dockers’ strike in Liverpool, during which the 
Government had imported two gunboats, and 7,000 troops, 
horse and foot, as well as special constables—and in which the 
police had behaved brutally and the troops had fired with fatal 
effect. Tom, touring the Manchester District for the Workers’ 
Union, was furious at this gross perversion of the plain intention 
of the Act of 1797. 

He spoke of the struggle he had just been through, of the 
struggle of the railwaymen, and of the strike of the miners— 
the first national miners’ strike in British history—then raging. 
He spoke of the use of troops at Liverpool and at Llanelly. He 
spoke of the imprisonment of Bowman. Then he read the 
incriminated leaflet and declared that he “believed every word 
of it.” 

He was arrested and charged with complicity (as President) 
in the original publication in the Syndicalist, Under the Act of 
1797 he was given six months. A terrific storm of protest blew 
up and Mann was released before he had finished four months. 

The war of 1914 broke out just in time to avert what promised 
to be the most widespread combination of simultaneous strikes 
Britain had ever known. After the war conditions steadily 
worsened until in 1924, with the Labour Government in office, 
a general industrial struggle seemed again imminent. At this 
juncture the Government (which had deprecated industrial 
agitation as prejudicial to their political position), saw fit to 
arrest the Editor of the Workers' Weekly^ J. R. Campbell, for 
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an article appealing to soldiers not to shoot strikers. The Trade 
Unions and the Labour Movement generally, raised an outcry; 
and, in consequence, the Attorney-General when the case 
came up for its preliminary hearing, withdrew the charge on the 
ground that the article might fairly be read as a protest against 
the use of troops to break strikes unaccompanied by violence. 
An outcry at this “weakness’' raised by Tories and anti-Trade 
Union Liberals, put an end to the Labour Government. 

The Baldwin Government, elected on the Campbell case, 
plus the “Zinovieff” forgery, found a pretext for attacking the 
Communist Party for three reasons. Firstly, to get rid of a 
serious political obstacle to the anti-Trade Union and wage¬ 
cutting drive they had in contemplation; secondly, to support 
this drive by building up an inflated Red Bogy; thirdly, to 
“put the wind up” the General Council of the T.U.C. in 
anticipation of the General Strike they intended to provoke. 

The first part of their plan proved abortive. The Communist 
Party was not, as had originally been intended, declared illegal. 
But the rest of their plan was carried out. The subsidy was 
withdrawn; the miners were provoked into striking; the General 
Council were forced to call a General Strike. This enabled the 
Baldwin Government to display an immense parade of troops, 
and an immense blacklegging organisation, protected by an 
Emergency Powers Act. Finally, they found they had cowed the 
General Council; whose members had no desire to go where the 
Twelve had gone, being fearful of what their followers might 
do in their absence. 

The General Stike of 1926 marked a definitely new stage in 
the class-struggle—one whose final outcome is not yet in sight. 
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TREASON: SEDITION: BLASPHEMY 

I T is a fond delusion, cherished by the most naive-minded 
of reactionaries, that Justice in Britain is Equal for All. A 
similar delusion is entertained in all bourgeois states—and in 
each case the naive-minded ‘"patriot” hugs the further 
delusion that it is only in his country that this is the case. 

Horne I'ooke, over a century ago, made the “wisecrack” 
that “the Law is like the I^ondon Tavern, open to all who can 
afford its charges,” a sentiment which Anatole France, in more 
recent times expressed in the pungent saying that “the Law, 
in its majestic equality, forbids rich and poor alike to sleep 
under arches, to beg in the streets, and to steal bread!” 
This equality, he added, “is one of the benefits of the 
Revolution.” 

It stands plain to sense that in a class-divided society, in 
which those who possess do not produce, and those who 
produce do not possess, there is a fundamental antagonism of 
interests which must manifest itself sooner or later as a class- 
struggle. From the side of the non-possessing producers this 
struggle, beginning as a struggle for immediate reliefs and 
betterments, must grow in the end into a struggle for a com¬ 
pletely new order of society. From the side of the non-producing 
possessors every struggle, even for the smallest and most urgent 
relief, or the most obviously justifiable betterment, will carry 
with it the threat of loss of place, privilege, and possession—a 
threat of the ultimate revolutionary change which ev^ery ruling 
minority senses by instinct long in advance of any real danger 
of its overthrow. 

Hence it is that alike in the Law itself and in its administra¬ 
tion the ruling-class sees to it, as it were by instinct, that every 
sort of obstacle and penalty shall be available to hamper and, as 
far as possible, to extinguish any and every sort of struggle on 
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the part of the lower orders. And, as it is usual for each ruling- 
class in its turn to suppose that its particular rule is the Great 
End for which all creation was designed—that any attempt at 
change must of necessity be an attempt to get away from the 
perfection it embodies—it is usual also for each ruling-class in 
turn to suppose that any discontent or opposition to its rule 
must of necessity be worked-up maliciously by evil-disposed 
persons practising upon the credulity of those too ignorant, 
or too stupid, to recognise perfection when they see it, or feel 
it. 


Thus in medieval society where everyone was bound by 
ties of obligation to his “natural superiors,” every local “lord” 
had the right and the duty to maintain an armed band of 
retainers; and considerable storm and stress resulted when any 
two or more of these lords “agreed to have a battle.” To abate 
this practice (as well as for other reasons) a legal doctrine was, 
in time, developed, that only the King had the right to levy war. 
Hence any local or unauthorised disturbance was a “breach of 
the King’s peace,” if it was not, also, something worse. 

The barons and earls in feudal society were all, at any rate 
in theory, the King’s “men.” They were sworn to come at call, 
each with his quota of knights, lances, men-at-arm,>, and 
archers, all equipped and ready to aid the King against his 
enemies. Should they fail to come at call they were “traitors,” 
false to their oath and trust. Should they come to aid not the 
King, but the King’s enemies—to make war upon the King, 
to seize the King’s person, constrain his will, deprive him of life 
or divorce him from his sovereignty—they were guilty, not 
merely of treason, but of High, Great or Enormous Treason! 
It they lost the fight they lost also their heads, or at any rate 
their lands and lordships. If they succeeded—why then—the 
will of God must prevail! There was a new dynasty. 

Treason doth never prosper! What’s the reason.?^ 

Why, if it prosper, none dare call it “Treason”! 
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In the course of time the feudal order passed away, and 
barons and earls lost their right of maintaining private armies. 
The '‘gentlemen,” however, retained the right to bear arms 
to protect their own proper persons from the insults or assaults 
of the commonalty, and the commonalty preserved the habit of 
keeping weapons handy (right or no right) to protect their 
improper persons from the gentlefolk. In these circumstances 
it was easy to raise quite a considerable row between gangs of 
gentlemen and their servants of the one part, and companies of 
citizens with their journeymen and apprentices of the other. 
These rows were “tumults” or “seditions.” They were breaches 
of the peace on a big scale. And seeing that such “seditions” 
were most likely to arise over questions of religion and politics 
about which the whole nation was divided into parties, they 
were quite capable of developing into insurrections and 
“treasons.” 

Thus “sedition” is basically something near to high treason 
on one side and on the other something only a little graver than 
a common breach of the peace. Sedition, too, has undergone 
an historical modification. After the Glorious Revolution of 
1688, the King of England ceased to be a Great (or quasi- 
Divine) Personage and became a Constitutional Instrument. 
What had been a “treason” (a breach of personal faith) to a 
Person and a denial of his personal right, now became an attack 
upon the privileges of a class. The Monarchy was, in effect, 
syndicated; and the thing to be feared was the hostility of the 
non-privileged to the rules imposed by the syndicate. When the 
French people arose, overthrew the Monarchy, and confiscated 
the lands of the nobles and the clergy, a great panic spread 
among the ruling-class of Britain—a panic fear lest the com¬ 
mon people of Britain might be about to follow the French 
example. Whether they called it “Treason,” “Sedition” or 
“Blasphemy,” the content of the crime alleged was a more or 
less well-based fear that the incriminated party was anxious to 
induce the “swinish multitude” (as the triple-pensioner Burke 
called them) to do something of the kind. 
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When they thought they had most reason to fear a republican 
rising they called it “treason’*; when they trembled for th?ir 
property they called it “sedition”; when they feared that a 
beginning would be made with Church authority, and their 
right to tithes and patronage they called it “blasphemy.” But 
in all cases the Terror which, under Pitt, matched the Reign 
of Terror in France, was, at bottom, the Reign of the Terrified. 
And in principle the same is true still—though, nowadays, 
more up to date and more intricate methods of legal resistance 
to the advance of the people have been invented. ^ 

Treason differs from sedition and blasphemy in that the 
offence is defined by a statute of the reign of Edward III. 
Essentially the crime consists, as above-indicated, in “com¬ 
passing and/or imagining the death or dethronement of the 
king,” or levying war upon the King with that object. There 
are other forms of treason set out in this statute such as com¬ 
mitting adultery with the King’s lawful consort, or seducing 
the King’s sister. These, however, to the legal mind, come to 
much the same thing—since a really kingly king would have to 
be dead in fact or in law before he would knowingly permit 
such practices; and, alternatively the villain capable of such 
reprehensible deeds would be capable of persuading his 
deluded partner in crime into poisoning or otherwise making 
away with the entire royal family. King included. 

Blasphemy and sedition are both misdemeanours at common 
law, and both “libels.” That is to say they are offences not 
against the statute law, but against “that which hath been the 
customary law time out of mind”; which in practice means that 
the “law” has to be inferred from the dicta of judges in all the 
known leading cases, subject to the qualification that in cases 
of libel the jury is by Act of Parliament “judge of the law as well 
as the fact.” 

The offence of Blasphemy grows in part out of the law of 
treason, and in part out of the law of sedition. Before the 

1 The reader should consult Justice in England^ by A Barrister (Gollancz, 
1938), by far the best book on the subject available. 
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Reformation the Church possessed extensive powers of juris¬ 
diction (especially in cases of heresy and false doctrine). In 
extreme cases those found guilty of these offences were handed 
over—as incorrigibles—to the castigation of the secular arm, 
or in plain English, to the State. 

When the King became the head of the Church the juris¬ 
dictional powers of the Church were severely curtailed and the 
right and duty of punishing for “false doctrine” passed to the 
Crown. 

The great and growing resistance of the bourgeoisie to 
encroachment by the Crown upon the rights of the individual 
showed, in time, the need for greater precision in accusation. 
Latitude had to be allowed to the various sects of Protestants, 
and also to the Parliamentary opposition. Consequently it was 
after the Whig revolution that the offence of Blasphemy—as 
distinct from heresy—began to be cognised by law. 

Curiously enough a statute defining the offence and imposing 
penalties, passed in the reign of William III, seems never to 
have been enforced. The reason would seem to be two-fold: 
it defined the offence in such a way as to incriminate the Deism 
then fashionable in aristocratic society—the Deism of Shaftes¬ 
bury, Bolingbroke, Pope and others—and on the other hand the 
penalty for a first offence was too trifling to make it punitive 
against the “lower class” offenders. Consequently, as it was 
only popular “infidelity” which was aimed at, the statute proved 
a dead letter. At the vSame time it provided a standard for 
defining the common law offence of “blasphemous libel.” 

The connection with the law of sedition is not obvious in 
point of logic—and accordingly the two forms of “libel” have 
usually been considered independently of each other. But one 
has only to examine the actual history of blasphemy prosecu¬ 
tions to see the obvious connection in practice. Any reasoned 
political philosophy must rest avowedly or implicitly upon a 
reasoned conception of the relations between mankind, in its 
social aggregation, and the universe of Nature. And so long as 
theology claimed a knowledge of those things derived from 
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direct inspiration, any philosophising about the Natural 
Universe and the relationship between Man and Nature was 
bound to run the risk of falling foul of clerical authority. The 
aristocratic and well-to-do bourgeois philosophers knew this— 
and laughed. The clerical and civil authorities knew their 
business too well to fall out with their friends. It was a different 
matter when philosophers catering for the lower orders began to 
question the '‘divinely revealed'* theoretical foundations of 
the established order in Church and State. It was one thing to 
tolerate the thinly disguised materialism of Locke and his 
school, the destructive scepticism of Hume, and the mordant 
mock-reverence of Gibbon. It was quite another thing to toler¬ 
ate the cogent, straightforward, and keen-edged critical ration¬ 
alism of the Age of Reason, especially as this was avowedly 
linked with the democratic republicanism of the Rights of 
Man, 

In short Blasphemy prosecutions through all their history 
have been, for all practical purposes, prosecutions aimed at 
penalising popular politics by the aid of theological prejudice. 
They have been alternative, and more cowardly, forms of 
prosecution for “sedition." 

The “cowardice" has been increasingly apparent since the 
historic judgment of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge in the case 
of Foote and Ramsay, 1883. In that judgment it was laid down 
that “even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked" 
without incurring the guilt of blasphemy, provided “the 
decencies of controversy" are observed. 

This judgment, while it did credit to its authors’ liberal 
intentions and was an advance at the time it was given, leaves 
to-day a great deal to be desired. Nothing could well be less 
easy of definition, and therefore more arbitrary in practical 
application, than such a standard as “the decencies of con¬ 
troversy"—or as it is usually phrased “due gravity and pro¬ 
priety." It leaves the fanatical Fundamentalist free to be as 
personally offensive as he chooses to be, without risk of anything 
but a civil action for slander, or, in extreme cases, a police 
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prosecution for ‘‘insulting words and behaviour/^ At the same 
time it leaves the anti-Fundamentalist in the position that if he 
retorts with the weapon of ridicule customary in political debate, 
he can be proceeded against for his lapse from “due gravity 
and propriety/’ 

As the law was interpreted in the last recorded case of 
blasphemy (that of J. W. Gott in 1923) it has been narrowed 
down to this that if any religious bigot alleges that his sensibil¬ 
ities were in fact “shocked” it may be taken as evidence of 
malicious intention, and therefore of “libel,” otherwise 
“blasphemy.” 

When the overwhelming majority of the population did, in 
fact, believe that as the Bible was wholly and literally inspired, 
a divine vengeance, involving the whole community, might 
follow the toleration of a single expression of unbelief, some 
excuse existed for a blasphemy law penalising any such expres¬ 
sion of incredulity. Once that fear of instant and indiscriminate 
divine vengeance ceased to operate, the so-called “offence” of 
“blasphemy” ceased to have any justification. For all that it is 
a melancholy fact that only a minority of even the I.abour Party 
in the House of Commons could be mustered for a vote to 
abolish prosecutions for “religious” offences. The pretext that 
“the feelings of the pious must be protected” is doubly a 
humbug. Firstly because those “feelings” are already suffi¬ 
ciently protected, like those of the non-pious, by the ordinary 
laws against “insulting behaviour.” Secondly because the 
“feelings” “protected” by the blasphemy laws are those of 
malignant spite against any departure from orthodoxy as 
conceived by the least liberal of believers. 

It is, for instance, quite conceivable that a “pious believer” 
might be found to allege that his “feelings” had in fact been 
“shocked” by such a generally known saying as that of Marx: 
“Religion is the opium of the people.” And in that case it is 
quite conceivable that a jury might be found to hold the saying 
to be a “blasphemous libel.” 

There is, in short, no real safety from religious persecution 
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in a legal disguise until all penalties for ‘‘religious” offences are 
abolished. 

The cases of “seditious libel”—and of “seditious con¬ 
spiracy” are analogous. 

So vague is the legal definition of “sedition” that if it were 
applied strictly and in every case all political discussion would 
be brought to a standstill. Construed strictly it is almost im¬ 
possible to advocate effectively any radical alteration in the 
organisation of society without incurring the risk of being 
deemed guilty of “bringing into hatred and contempt” the 
Government and Constitution of the United Kingdom, or of 
“exciting disaffection against” those institutions. If that pitfall 
be evaded there is the risk of being deemed to have “generally 
excited disaffection among the King’s subjects,” or, still more, 
that of being held to have “excited or promoted feelings of 
hostility and ill-will against a class of his Majesty’s subjects.”1 

It is perfectly plain from the examples cited in this book, 
and from the innumerable other cases that might have been 
cited, that any sort of radical expression of working-class 
political feeling has been, and could be again, held to be 
“seditious.” 

On the other hand, an organised preparation for the use of 
force and arms to resist the operation of the law, and to effect 
a change in the Constitution—the notorious Ulster “Volun eer” 
Covenant of 1913-14—has been not merely passed over without 
legal action, but its promoters were in time elevated to the 
highest governmental and legal positions in the land; one 
leading conspirator becoming Lord Chancellor, another a 
Judge of Appeal, another the Home Secretary who launched the 
State prosecution of the Twelve Communists in 1925. 

There is much in the law and its administration which is 

^ The present writer, charged with “sedition” in Leeds, in October 1914 
—a charge based on “twenty-two extracts, from sixteen speeches, spread 
over a period of thirteen weeks”—was expressly alleged to have “excited 
hatred and ill-will against a class of His Majesty’s subjects, namely and to 
wit the capitalist class.” The stipendiary held that a prima Jade case had 
been made out, but dismissed the prisoner under the Probationers’ Act. 
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open to grave criticism. Much of the tendency of recent legis¬ 
lation—and still more of police administration—is dangerously 
reactionary and deliberately obstructive of the legitimate 
political and social rights of those who, being proletarians or 
spokesmen for the proletariat, dare to hold revolutionary 
opinions. No mistake could well be greater than to suppose that 
the repression of popular aspirations died with Castlereagh and 
was buried in Sidmouth’s grave. On the contrary, several of 
Sidmouth’s and Castlereagh’s Six Acts are still the Law, and 
much recent legislation seems as though designed to achieve 
all that Castlereagh aimed at, and achieve it more cunningly 
and more certainly. 

It is a fact well worth pondering that though its history has 
been less outwardly sensational than that of the struggle for the 
Charter between 1837 and 1848, the Communist Party has had 
since its foundation in 1920, more members subjected to fine 
and imprisonment than there were Chartists similarly penalised 
during approximately an equal number of years. True there 
have been no transportation sentences, or (un-inflicted) death 
sentences. But, on the whole, the sentences have been little 
shorter, the fines have been more frequent, and the indirect 
economic penalty—the loss of employment—has been more 
onerous and more protracted. 

Taking a broad survey we may conclude, that though we 
have every reason to admire our forerunners in the fight, we 
have no reason to be ashamed of our own generation. 

And it is well that it is so. For there is indeed more to do 
than might seem possible to those who do not know, or do not 
guess, how much there lies ahead. 

“The price of Liberty is eternal vigilance”; and our only 
sure defence is a jealous preservation of the tradition of militant 
democratic resistance to oppression which won the British 
proletariat in the past the admiration of the workers of the 
whole world, and may yet again win for it a renewal of that 
honourable esteem. 
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